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REPORT. 



To His Excellency the Governor and the Honorable 
Council: 

In presenting the summary of its operations for the past 
two years, the Forestry Commission begs leave to call atten- 
tion to the general increase of public interest in the question 
of forest preservation which has been so marked in the time 
covered by this report. 

In the nation not only is a more enlightened policy being 
pursued by congress and the administrative departments 
with reference to the care and maintenance of the national 
forest preserves, the extension of their area and the preserva- 
tion of their forest cover, but, at its last session, congress 
took the first steps toward the establishment of a national 
park to be created out of forest to which the government did 
not possess the title. This park, situated in the southern 
chain of the Appalachian mountains, is designed to protect 
the head waters of the navigable and commercial streams of 
several states, thus bringing it clearly within the purview of 
national legislation ; and at the same time aims to preserve to 
the agriculture of those states the beneficial conditions which 
nothing but forest preservation can perpetuate. 

The annual message of President Roosevelt departed in 
many respects from the stereotyped formulae used by his 
predecessors in dealing with matters before the various depart- 
ments, and in none was it more vigorous and outspoken than 
in its references to the kindred topics of forest preservation 
and irrigation. To this stout stand taken by the president 
may be attributed much of the general public interest which 
now prevails with reference to forestry. For in his exalted 
position he was able to attract and to centre the attention of 
the people whom lesser advocates would be unable to reach. 
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In our own state Governor Jordan, devoting, as he did, by 
far the larger portion of his inaugural address to a considera- 
tion of some of the pressing needs of forest preservation in 
the White Mountain region, served to stimulate public 
interest in the problem in our own state. 

Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 

Forests. 

Perhaps, however, the most directly active of all the forces 
now at work upon this problem in New Hampshire is the 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, which 
was formed soon after the issuance of the last report of this 
board. In the formation of this society the Forestry Com- 
mission participated, and the two organizations have cheer- 
fully and harmoniously and actively cooperated in advancing 
the cause which they both aimed to subserve. Representa- 
tives of this board appear in the society's list of officers, and 
the programmes of both the organizations have been formu- 
lated with a view to supplementing the efforts which each is 
putting forth. 

The commission necessarily is restricted in its efforts to 
work among actual residents — landowners, and forestry 
enthusiasts in our own state ; but the society, being a volun- 
tary organization, is not thus limited, and it has been espe- 
cially successful in enlisting the cooperation of summer 
residents and casual visitors, who through its machinery 
have been brought to add their forces to swell the general 
attempt to secure better forest conditions in our state. 

Work of the Board. 

The work of the board during the past two years has been 
pursued along lines which previous experience has shown to 
be valuable. The commission has sought to extend the scope 
of its influence among individual landowners, especially 
among those possessing large areas of timber land in the 
mountain regions, with a view to securing more rational 
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methods of management in those forests; and has supple- 
mented this private individual solicitation with public appeals 
through communications to the press and through addresses 
delivered before audiences in different parts of the state. 

Work of this kind must necessarily produce results which 
are not wholly tangible, but the improved condition of public 
sentiment toward forestry in general, the enlarged demand for 
information respecting the conditions of profitable tree 
growth, the increasing purpose on the part of lumbermen to 
utilize their forests so as to ensure perpetual crops of wood 
material, and a growing desire among small landowners to 
increase their forest area through tree planting, are claimed by 
the board to be due in no small measure to the persistent 
efforts which have been put forth under its auspices during 
the years since it was first established. 

Personnel of the Board. 

A closer affiliation with the interests which control the 
larger area of the forest cover in the northern counties of the 
state, and with those interests which are chiefly devoted to the 
upbuilding of the summer resort business in the White 
Mountains, has been brought about through changes in the 
personnel of the board made by the appointments of the gov- 
ernor and council since the date of the last report. The 
Hon. George Byron Chandler, of Manchester, a member of 
the temporary commission of 1889 and chairman of this 
board upon its establishment in 1893, was succeeded in 1901, 
by Col. Henry O. Kent, of Lancaster. 

Colonel Kent, by reason of his life-long residence in the 
North Country and through his intimate knowledge of the 
character and topography of the forests of that section gained 
by his services in conducting the state survey in 1858, brought 
to the board an accumulation of detailed and valuable infor- 
mation which has been of exceptional value as the board has 
come to study into some phases of forest conditions in the 
White Mountains. 
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The Hon. Napoleon B. Bryant, who was appointed a mem- 
ber of the board upon its inception, and whose talents of 
oratory were especially helpful in enforcing the lessons which 
the board sought to convey to the people, died January 28, 
1902, and was succeeded by Gen. Marshall C. Wentworth, of 
Jackson, whose long and intimate connection with the sum- 
mer hotels of the White Mountains has enabled the board to 
come more closely into touch with summer resort proprietors 
whose interest in forest presei*vation is both obvious and keen. 

Through these agencies the board hopes to extend its influ- 
ence both among landowners and summer visitors to an 
extent which promises from the results already attained to 
produce important and valuable additions to the body of public 
sentiment which is necessary to stimulate and sustain the 
work of forest preservation, no matter whether it be under- 
taken from sentimental or economic reasons. 

Field Work. 

It seemed to the commission essential to the proper con- 
ception of forest conditions in the state, that members of the 
board should have, so far as possible, personal knowledge of 
our forest area and growth, the actual denudation of moun- 
tains and hillsides, the clearings of whatever character near 
points of summer resort, the conditions attending lumbering 
and the wood pulp industry, and generally all matters per- 
taining to forestry in New Hampshire, that they might be 
able to present a report to the legislature, based upon such 
knowledge of the subject as would justify practical conclu- 
sions and recommendations. 

Accordingly, early in 1901, a series of trips was consid- 
ered, to be taken at convenient intervals, including attendance 
upon the annual meeting at Washington of the American 
Forestry Association, whereof the Hon. James Wilson, of 
Iowa, secretary of agriculture, is president, and with which 
society Mr. GifTord Pinchot, head of the forestry bureau of 
the agricultural department, and other leading foresters are 
associated. 
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« 

Sundry trips have been made as contemplated, practically 
covering the entire state and including the meeting at Wash- 
ington. Much interesting and valuable information has thus 
been gathered, so that the commission feels it is able to con- 
sider existing conditions wisely and to deal with them intelli- 
gently, so far as the means and authority placed at its disposal 
will admit. 

Matters thus elucidated or coming under our observation will 
be treated in their appropriate places, but a general resume of 
field work is first given, for a better understanding of facts 
and the sources drawn upon. " 

The White Mountains. 

In September, 1901, we rendezvoused at North Conway, 
examining the stately pines near Intervale Station with the 
secondary pine areas in the vicinity, passing to Glen Station 
and Jackson. This section is the heart of the summer busi- 
ness on the eastern side of the Presidential Range, Conway 
being one of the very oldest resorts. The work of the lum- 
berman has been over for quite a period and save occasional 
lots there have not been of late, cuttings near the large hotels 
or favorite drives, that disfigure the scenic beauty of the region. 
Either cultivated clearings, green with verdure and grateful 
to the eye as evidencing agricultural thrift, or slopes covered 
with new growth, replace any reminders of devastation. 

At Jackson very much has been accomplished, both by pro- 
prietors and residents, in the line of picturesque forestry 
development along the roads among the extensive and delight- 
ful summer estates, so that little seems to be left to complete 
a perfect picture of mountain and valley forest and cultivated 
opening, varied by mansion and lodge crowning salient points 
and emphasizing the completed picture. 

From Wentworth Hall we followed up the valley of the 
Ellis river and down the valley of the Peabody river through 
the Grants, past Glen Ellis falls, the picturesque site of the 
old Glen House, which is the point of departure of the car- 
riage road up Mount Washington and the eastern slope of 
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the great range, to Gorham on the Grand Trunk raih'oad, on 
the Androscoggin river near the state line between New 
Hampshire and Maine, a distance of sixteen miles. 

A few miles above Jackson we enter the primeval forest, 
ascending the height of land, of somewhat greater altitude 
than the Crawford Notch, about two thousand feet, and con- 
tinuing through forest growth, with the exception of small 
clearings at Glen Ellis falls and the Glen House site, nearly 
to the Llbby mills a mile only from Gorham. 

The Glen Ellis Forest. 

There is no more delightful and attractive spot in the 
mountain region than Glen Ellis falls, beloved of tourists, 
the drives to this favored spot from the great mountain resorts 
north and south being famed for their beauty. It is to be 
deeply regretted that such indiscriminate cutting in this forest 
has occurred. There is no havoc visible on the western side 
of the road until emerging upon the Glen House site. From 
there to Gorham the ragged appearance of the hillside and 
along the stream is depressing. It is to be said, however, as 
will be emphasized in a summary later, that the years elaps- 
ing since the cessation of active operations have covered and 
hidden by the newer growth much of the nakedness of the 
land. 

The soil around Glen Ellis falls is held by one of the great 
pulp companies, and we were advised by the commissioners 
of Coos county that contracts had been made for cutting, 
during the winter of 1902, the growth around and in the 
immediate vicinity of these falls. * 

Immediate steps were taken by us to prevent, so far as 
possible, such cutting, in order that the public, the pres- 
ervation societies, and the legislature might have oppor- 
tunity to protect and preserve this unique and beautiful spot. 
Hon. Irving W. Drew, of Lancaster, attorney for the 
owners, interested himself at once and assured us that all 
operations there would be deferred until opportunity for 
preservatory action could be taken. There seems to be little 
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doubt that if private generosity fails to protect this particular 
spot, the state may properly aid to retain un marred this choice 
bit of scenic domain, which opinion attaches to a few other 
exceptional localities. 

The great mills at Gorham have been largely supplied from 
lands on the mountain slopes draining into the Peabody river, 
from along its tributaries, and from land not too far distant for 
hauling the logs to these mills. Here, as elsewhere, the com- 
missioners have urged upon proprietors the wisdom of 
selected cuttings of matured trees with future crops in view 
and, as elsewhere, have received assurances that such a policy 
is commending itself to wise consideration and is yearly 
receiving greater practical compliance. 

Shelburne, the lower New Hampshire town on the Andro- 
scoggin, is becoming a most desirable and attractive summer 
resort. There are no untoward conditions there, either of 
forest cutting or denudation, and the region becomes yearly 
of greater repute. 

The Andkoscoggin Valley. 

From Gorham up the Androscoggin to Berlin, the end of 
our first trip, little can be said of forestry or its conditions. 
The eight miles between the two municipalities are given over 
wholly to roadways, both steam, electric and carriage, for 
traffic. East of the river the abrupt hillsides were long ago 
closely denuded of timber and even of trees, so that the strip 
of farm land along the stream alone remains in attractive 
guise. The most that can be said is a repetition of our com- 
ment on the Peabody river hillside; a new growth of bushes 
covers the ground, beginning to hide its barrenness. Such of 
this land as is arable will in due time succumb to cultivation, 
or be clothed in the green of younger growth. 

The Androscoggin here is always picturesque, flowing 
swiftly through tremendous gorges or over a pebbly bed, con- . 
veying at times great reaches of logs for the mills nearer the 
sea, and supplying power from the great lake reservoirs, 
accumulating the waters of the vast forest regions in Northern 
New Hampshire and Northwestern Maine. 
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An electric road now connects the phenomenal " Paper 
City," Berlin, with Gorham. In its way the attractions of 
this reach of the valley have strong claims upon the tourist. 

The Connecticut Headwaters. 

Late in October the commission met at Lancaster, where a 
business meeting was holden and conference had with Gov- 
ernor Jordan relative to present and prospective plans, and 
the ideas of the executive secured as to practical forestry as 
applicable to existing conditions in the state, embracing the 
lumber and pulp interests, the encouragement of the summer 
business, comprehending hotel and boarding-house invest- 
ments, and incidentally the railway traffic connected there- 
with. Much encouragement was derived from the exchange 
of opinions, and facts here elicited are regarded as of great 
importance in the prosecution of our work. 

From Lancaster we proceeded by rail up the Connecticut 
valley, forty-five miles to West Stewartstown, where we 
were met by Hon. Thomas H. VanDyke, who conveyed us 
by carriage twenty- seven miles further north, to the second 
Connecticut lake, stopping the first night at the Connecticut 
Lake House at Pittsburg, the point on the first lake whence 
the river debouches from the parent water and where is the 
great dam two hundred and eighty feet long and twenty-nine 
feet high, regulating the flow from this storage reservoir; and 
where is also the immense fish screen erected by the state 
across the outlet, a structure five hundred and seventy feet 
long and twenty-one feet high, wings of wood, respectively 
three hundred and forty and one hundred and ninety feet, 
with the centre of iron, forty feet. Here is also a sawmill 
for the use of the lumber company in preparing timber for 
dams and supply outfits, and here also is the entrance into the 
wild timber tracts owned by the Connecticut Valley Lumber 
Company. 

Two miles above West Stewartstown, and just over the 
national boundary in Canada, is the flourishing village of 
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Beecher Falls, with important lumber manufacturing indus- 
tries. The mills largely manufacture hard wood, which is 
abundant in the adjacent forests. This wood, unlike that of 
the coniferous trees, cannot be floated, while its weight, to a 
degree, precludes railroad transportation, hence its manufac- 
ture at this remote point, reducing expense by freighting only 
^he finished product. 

The Forest Town of Pittsburg. 

The town of Pittsburg, wherein are the Connecticut lakes, 
is twenty miles north and south, with a like average width. 
Its Doint is the Crown monument at its northeastern extreme. 
Herein is the Colebrook Academy Grant, the school grant to 
Pittsburg, and other timber tracts of great value, well known 
by name among lumbermen. On the eastern side of the state 
is the New Hampshire part of that square of twelve miles, 
extending into Maine, the former territory of Massachusetts, 
known as the Carlisle Grant, from Thomas Carlisle of Lan- 
caster, a merchant and land speculator of the first third of the 
last century. This grant was subdivided into three town- 
ships — Hubbard, Webster, and Carlisle. Massachusetts, for 
its province, confirmed this Indian grant, but New Hamp- 
shire declined to do so. These lands are embraced within 
the territorial limits of Pittsburg. 

Hall's stream, coming from the Western Highlands of the 
St. Lawrence, makes a part of the boundary with Canada ; 
Indian stream empties into the Connecticut in the alluvial 
lands three miles east of the border. It was here in the early 
forties that the Applebee war, or Indian Stream war, which 
state troops were ordered out to quell, occurred over disputed 
jurisdiction. The Canadian government and the state of New 
Hampshire both claiming the debatable land, but either con- 
testant being lax in enforcing authority, a family named Ap- 
plebee, with their associates, set up an actual miniature com- 
monwealth, with legislative, judicial, and executive system 
complete. The state restrained the ambitious promoters, 
while the Ashburton treaty of 1845 settled disputed jurisdic- 
tion. 
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Perry's stream is the third of the water courses draining 
this great territory west of the three lakes and discharges into 
the Connecticut but a mile below the lower or Great lake. 
East of the lakes the waters either flow into them and so 
down the Connecticut, or into the Diamonds, the Magallo- 
way and finally into the Androscoggin. It was for years the 
dream of the state to open up this territory to settlement, and 
a great part of it was duly surveyed and lotted by the Cross 
survey of 1844 and the subsequent survey of 1858. These 
efforts had been abandoned prior to the sale of state lands in 
1867, so that, with the exception of a few farms upon the 
Connecticut and the streams named and in contiguity to the 
highways along them, the great township is a primeval 
forest, the only remaining one of equal area in New Hamp- 
shire. 

The Great North Forest. 

Gradually the grants and smaller timber-land holdings in 
Pittsburg have been absorbed from individual control, until 
all are practically the property of the Connecticut Valley 
Lumber Company ; southeast of Pittsburg proper are large 
contiguous tracts of forest, in Clarksville, Stewartstown, 
Errol, Dixville, Millsfield, Wentworth's Location, and Col- 
lege Grant, — all making up the great forest of the North Coun- 
try. This vast region is given over to the lumberman, and 
save at The Balsams at Dixville Notch, the romantic and ad- 
mirable holding of Mr. Hale, of Philadelphia, the summer 
tourist is as yet unknown, unless in the person of occasional 
sportsmen around the Connecticut lakes, Diamond ponds, 
or the Umbagogand Magalloway waters. 

It is this great tract that emphasizes our later assertion that 
less than ten per cent, of this North Country area has been 
mutilated or devastated beyond natural reproduction and that 
our largest forest area is practically intact. 

It is however with Pittsburg proper that we are now deal- 
ing. Much of this land has been cut during the last half-cen- 
tury ; considerable areas cut with discretion have grown a 
new crop of timber, in many respects better than the original 
stand. 
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Around the Third lake is an open forest of aboriginal 
spruces — the perfection of primeval growth, with clean floor, 
straight, tall trunks, undefaced by axe and undisturbed by 
wind or fire. 

The growth in Pittsburg is very largely spruce, with a few 
isolated pine tracts, heavy hard wood on the uplands in some 
quarters, and with cedar in the lowlands around the lakes. 

Being for years under single and intelligent control, this 
solid body of timber has been farmed with unusual sagacity 
and profit. No pulp wood is cut, and only matured trees or 
trees of reasonable diameter are logged. Of course, there are 
the inevitable exceptions of abrupt hillsides, which are prac- 
tically cleared when reached, and which thereafter can only 
produce bushes and deciduous trees — which, however, prevent 
erosion. 

From the First lake, after passing perhaps two miles of 
upland farms, the '' tote road" plunges into primeval forest, 
ending at " Idlewild ** or ''Camp Chester" on the Second 
lake, a total distance of eight miles, largely built by state 
appropriations. From here we look east across. the lake to 
the great bulk of Camel's Rump, rising 3,711 feet into 
clear air. 

The Third lake is five miles to the northeast, near the 
national boundary, accessible only by a trail and the winter 
roads of the loggers. No clearings break this great expanse, 
in which moose, deer, bear, and smaller game abound, the 
waters being filled with fish. There have been here no seri- 
ous forest fires. The commission is assured that the lay-out 
of each year is planned with the intent to cut only matured 
spots, developing the residue for later crops. It seems to us 
that this, our largest forest, is as well conserved and managed 
as could be expected, unless under critical state ownership 
and supervision as a reservation for public purposes. 

Dixvii.LE Notch. 

Returned to Colebrook, a thriving and beautiful town, the 
half- shire of Coos county, we strike southeast for Dixville 
Notch — the gorge in the Dixville chain of mountains, where, 
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at its western extreme, The Balsams, developed by skill, 
artistic taste and plenty of money, invites the tourist to the 
most delightful spot in the extreme northern section of the 
mountain region. This gorge is a stupendous work of nature. 
Rent through trap rock that towers at the crest of the pass 
eight hundred feet above the roadway to Table Rock, it has 
all the accessories of a mountain " notch." The Flume is 
equal to that at Franconia, the Cascade rivals that of the 
Crawford Notch, while it has a "Great Stone Face" on its 
southern wall that divides with its familiars the admiration 
once wholly awarded to the '' Old Man of the Mountain." 

In the crescent of the mountains at the western extremity 
stands The Balsams, an extensive modern summer hotel, per 
feet in all its appointments. The old rough road through 
the gorge has been deflected and carried up the mountain 
side. A brook has been dammed so that a lake of thirty 
acres now fills the valley in front of the house. The road 
east of the crest, through state appropriations and local ex- 
penditure, has been carried down the incline at an easy 
grade, held up by heavy masonry, and well macadamized. 
The house, with its surroundings, is a very gem in the wil- 
derness. 

So full reference is made to this unique spot to emphasize 
what intelligent treatment may accomplish in preserving 
scenic forest conditions about pleasure resorts. In commenda- 
ble contrast to the policy of some owners in the southern sec- 
tion of the mountain region, who allowed to be cleared timber 
lands which they owned in their immediate vicinity, and who 
have permitted to be sold other tracts that they could have 
procured and preserved at reasonable sums, with the result 
that parties whose only quest was money have wrought the 
inevitable desolation of indiscriminate clearing, including 
subsequent debris, slash and fires — in commendable contrast to 
this policy, we say, the owners at Dixville have purchased the 
entire forest area covering the western slope of the converging 
mountains and in sight from the hotel, thus thoroughly guard- 
ing against possible forest devastation or fire, and preserving 
intact the scenic beauty of the surroundings. 
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Jt is suggested that if this reasonable and simple policy 
had been observed elsewhere, much of the righteous indigna- 
tion expended upon unaesthetic lumber operators could easily 
have been avoided. The example may be followed in the 
future in other sections with profit. 

From the Notch, ten miles further southeast brings us to 
the Androscoggin, at Errol. We pass through Dixville and 
Millsfield, practically forest townships, unsettled save along 
the highway. These townships are still covered with timber, 
but the woods are largely exhausted from cuttings made by 
individual owners without that system essential to preserva- 
tion or continued crops ; the mountain sides are, however, 
covered with foliage, and nothing indicates disintegration or 
denudation. 

Errol slopes to the river, and its farms along Clear stream 
are as well cultivated and thrifty as are those of the lower 
Connecticut valley, while clearings along the hill road have 
developed into rich upland holdings. Much of the forest in 
Errol is still under control of the E. S. Coe estate, having 
extensive holdings in Maine and New Hampshire. There 
are no abnormal conditions visible in the Errol woods. 
Parties have cut or *' permitted" as seemed best to them, 
and, while waste has largely resulted, better counsel seems 
to prevail and a future crop, to be secured by careful manage- 
ment, is now an element in the calculations of every land- 
owner. There is yet considerable pine in this town, although 
the general character of the growth is that of the more 
northern forests — spruce. Much of the timber land yet 
uncut is held for a rise in price. Consequent upon prevail- 
ing high prices, lands are more carefully cut and more 
humanly treated. 

Along the Eastern Boundary. 

To penetrate the forests of the north on the eastern bound- 
ary of the state, we pass over a fairly good road largely aided 
by public appropriations, from Errol Bridge one mile to 
Errol Dam, the great structure across the Androscoggin that 

2 
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holds the river in check, lifts the waters of Umbagog Lake, 
and sets back Magalloway and its tributaries as far as 
" Brown's Farm" and College Grant. Next above Errol is 
Wentworth*s Location, owned largely by the Coe estate — 
mostly a wilderness, a few fertile farms along the Magallo- 
way alone evidencing the thrift of this region, affording 
quick, certain and profitable market for farm produce neces- 
sary to equip the camps with supplies. Mr. Coe was 
regarded as a wise and conservative manager of forest areas. 
Since his death it is evident lax methods have to some degree 
succeeded. The worst evidence of injurious and wasteful 
cutting observable in all this trip was near the settlements 
and along the river on the Coe lands in Wentworth's Loca- 
tion, where the taking of poplar for pulp wood had been 
" permitted." 

" Brown's Farm," so named as the woodsmen's headquarters 
of the Berlin Mills Company, of which William VV. Brown, 
the veteran lumber operator, and his sons are the chief if not 
sole owners, is situated on the Maine side of the river just 
opposite the post-office at Wentworth's Location, and about 
a mile above the farm known in the earlier days of the settle- 
ment as "Durkee's" — Ziba F. Durkee, an emigrant from 
Hanover, who returned there late in life, being at that time 
the general factotum of the settlement, representative in the 
legislature, justice, postmaster, and holder of all town offices. 
In those days it was the Peter Bennett farm ; now while only 
a farmhouse, it has stabling for scores of horses, and halls 
for victualling and sleeping of a hundred woodsmen, or even 
more. The heavy wagons depart from here to ford the 
Diamond and crawl up the blind trails called roads, to the 
camps on Dead or Swift Diamond streams, or to drag up the 
Magalloway to the steamboat landing at the head of Escohos 
falls, whence bateaux and teams take the freight to Parma- 
chenee. Little Boys falls, and the depots through the wilder- 
ness. The Berlin Mills Company own great areas and, as 
will be noted later, their business is conducted with intelli- 
gence, expensive system, and notable results. 
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A Wilderness Romance. 

From " Brown's Farm " we pass a mile up the river, cross- 
ing the Magalloway — there twenty feet in depth — by a ferry, 
the only route aflbrding access to College Grant and the lands 
beyond for the months when the waters of the Diamond are 
out from melting snows. The Diamond enters the Magallo- 
way at the base of Mount Dustin near this point. One and 
one fourth miles up it receives the Swift Diamond from the 
east, which heads at the Diamond ponds in Stewartstown 
and Colebrook. At this point, too, is an ancient farm, 
ancient for this region, the Robbins' farm, occupied early in 
the last century by a trapper of that name, who murdered in 
the woods for his peltries, one Hines, a fellow hunter, and his 
son, and whose capture by Gen. Lewis Loomis and Hezekiah 
Parsons, of Colebrook, incarceration in Lancaster jail and 
escape therefrom, is one of the romances of the early days in 
this county. This farm and the tragedy are the foundation 
of the novel ''Gaut Gurley," by D. P. Thompson, a former 
novelist of repute, author of the " Green Mountain Boys." 

Just in rear of the house on the farm we again pass 
beyond civilization and continue, stopping at the clearing four 
miles above known as ''Van Dyke Farm," where was and is 
an extensive lumber camp. From here the semblance of a 
road continues six miles further to " Hell-gate " Camp on 
the Dead Diamond, where is the most original, retired and 
successful fishing and sporting camp in the northern wilder- 
ness. This tract. College Grant — officially known as the 
'* Second Grant to Dartmouth College" — a tract of seven 
and one half miles by five miles, has been the subject of 
strenuous litigation. Owned by the college, the taking of 
timber thereon for a term of years was permitted under 
restricted conditions. This contract was let and sub-let, and 
suit is now pending brought by the college for alleged waste- 
ful and excessive cuttings thereon. Counsel is engaged on 
either hand, the amount involved is large, and the result 
awaited with anxiety (October, 1902). 
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Examining this region quite thorough h-, we returned to 
^^ Brown's Farm " and proceeded six miles up the ^lagallo- 
way along Half Moon mountain on the east of the river, past 
Mount Escohos on our right, to Wilson's Mills, the most 
northerly clearing, across a spur of Escohos, two miles 
further to the steamboat landing at the head of the falls 
before referred to. This valley, perhaps eight miles in length 
and one mile in width, lying on both sides of the river, when 
first known to the president of the board held a few occasional 
houses surrounded by woods. Wilson's Mills still clings to 
the faith of Capt. John M. W^ilson, its proprietor in the days 
of the land speculation in the thirties, that it was to be a 
station on an international highway from Quebec to Portland, 
but the outlook was not encouraging. To-day it is a cleared 
rich farming territory, the river spanned by three covered 
bridges, fine houses, a good hotel, a church dotting the land- 
scape, occupied by a prosperous and contented people. The 
president of the board had the pleasure of meeting here two 
of his old employees on the survey of the state line in 1858 — 
Nahum W. Bennett and Lorenzo Linnell. 

Methods of the Berlin Mills Co. 

Returned to Errol Dam, we passed down the compar- 
atively new road twenty-five miles to Berlin, of which 
thirteen miles — from Errol to John Chandler's, "the only 
second class hotel in the United States," at Dummer — is 
unbroken forest. We have referred to forest conditions in 
Errol through which several miles of this road are built, 
thence we pass through a corner of Cambridge into Dummer. 
From Chandler's tavern, twelve miles to Berlin, the land is 
alluvial along the river and occupied by cultivated farms. 
We pass Pontoocook falls along miles of river filled with 
piers, booms and timber of the upper lake region, through 
Milan to the phenomenal city of Berlin with its stupendous 
lumber, pulp and paper mills and its ten thousand inhab- 
itants. 
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Here we were shown through the mills of the Berlin Mills 
Company and made somewhat familiar with their woods 
work. Colored maps of each township, with raised maps 
showing contour and streams, form a part of their data. 
This company, owning very largely in Maine and extensively 
in New Hampshire, controls its own land and declares its 
intention to cut conservatively and to keep up the lands for 
future cuttings. They have an educated and trained forester, 
Mr. Austin Carey, familiar with continental methods and 
with the varying shades of American lumbering. His pub- 
lished paper upon forest conditions in New Hampshire, given 
to the press last year, seems to be one of the most sensible, 
practical and excellent brief treatises yet made public on lum- 
bering and scenic conditions. It is devoid of sentiment and 
hyperbole, hence distinctly valuable. In the north woods 
the Berlin Mills Company does not cut or ''permit" pulp 
timber, as such. It is connected with the Burgess sulphite 
pulp works, and its waste, defective timber, butts, rifted or 
unavoidable smaller sticks that come in with the drive, are 
turned over for pulp. 

In a general way we may say that the three great lumber 
concerns of the North Country — The VanDykes, the Coe 
estate, the Berlin Mills Company — are all sensible of the 
value of forest development and preservation and are con- 
ducting their work accordingly. 

At Berlin our route joins the northern terminus of our 
earlier trip, thus covering the state from Conway on the south 
to the Canadian boundary on the north. 

The Jefferson Notch Road. 

In November following, on invitation of Governor Jordan, 
the president of the commission accompanied him on an 
inspection of a section of the state road to lead from the 
Crawford House near the White Mountain Notch along the 
western slope of the Presidential Range, to the E. A. Crawford 
House at the lower extremity of Jefferson Highlands, near 
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the Randolph line (that part of Jefferson formerly the leg or 
extension of Kilkenny), southward to Low and Burbank's 
Grant. The building of this road was let in two sections, 
the southern part from the Crawford House north to the car- 
riage road leading up to the base of Mount Washington 
being one part, about four miles, the other continuing to Jef- 
ferson, about ten miles, not then completed. The governor, 
Messrs. Barron and Merrill of the Fabyan and Crawford 
Houses, Mr. Anderson of the Mount Pleasant House, the 
contractors, and several old-time stage drivers being also of 
the party. 

This section of the road itself was excellently well con- 
structed. The first trip over it, being made by our party in a 
mountain wagon drawn by six horses, was easily accom- 
plished in thirty-five minutes. Much credit is due to the 
proprietors of the contiguous hotels and the engineer for the 
success of location. Instead of striking from point to point 
in the most direct course, the road is led along hillsides, 
around salient points and by streams, that afford great variety, 
opening charming vistas toward the Fabyan on the north and 
the Crawford Notch. Its completion to Jefferson will afford 
equally attractive situations. There can be no doubt that its 
construction will be of great convenience as a means of 
communication between summer resorts, prove a delightful 
forest drive, add greatly to the attractiveness of the region 
and to the business at Jefferson and near the Notch, and of 
course further augment the revenue of the state and all con- 
cerned in the important interests so promoted. 

The northern and eastern end of this line follows essen- 
tially the course laid out for the '• Waumbek Road," projected 
by a corporation established in 1868, for which no public aid 
could be secured and which languished for lack of private 
capital with which to construct it. It is a delightful route 
through deep forests all the way to its junction to the southern 
half described, and as a whole is a work from which the state 
as well as individuals must derive much benefit. 
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Bad Forest Conditions. 

Incidental to this trip was a renewed observatiqn of the 
forest through which the road passes. It will appear later 
that by great misfortune the most inopportune destruction oi 
the mountain forest by axe and by fire has been in the most 
conspicuous places. There could be no places selected more 
open to public observation and criticism than along the 
western slope of the Presidential Range, from Fabyans to the 
Notch, along the Franconia Notch road, along the Peabody 
river and the vicinity of Glen Ellis falls. It is these areas, 
an infinitesimal percentage of our entire area, that have expe- 
rienced the worst treatment, giving occasion for much of the 
criticism and alarm that have pervaded the public mind. 

As is too well known the original timber tracts along the 
Ammonoosuc and from Fabyans to Crawfords have been very 
thoroughly denuded of their valuable growth, some sections 
having even been stripped for charcoal kilns. In the last 
named section, after the axe had done its work, fire alleged 
to have been communicated from locomotives followed 
through the slash so that desolation was as nearly perfect as the 
most nervous alarmist could desire, furnishing object lessons 
of deplorable and vivid degree. Through this devastated 
section from the Ammonoosuc to Crawfords this carriage road 
is led. It is gratifying to note with what zeal and success 
nature is supplying new growth and repairing the desolation 
of axe and fire. 

While stately primeval trees are gone, save gaunt and 
bleached trunks occasionally standing, a new growth covers 
the land and the inexperienced eye fails to note the absence 
of original trees. The bleached trunks referred to are grad- 
ually falling before decay and the prevailing winds, to be 
hidden by the young vegetation, so that happily the time is not 
far distant when the great blemish of devastated forest, for 
years offending the eye and public taste, will disappear, 
accompanied by conditions that will prevent repetition of mis- 
use; but this generation will not see its commercial value 
restored. 
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This area is further protected by the wise action of the hotel 
proprietors. The owners of the Crawford House hold 
large tracts, bought to control forest cutting. The elegant and 
capacious Mount Washington Hotel, recently completed by 
the Mouftt Pleasant Hotel Co., and owned by Mr. Joseph 
Stickney, of New Yoi*k, a son of Concord, is also safeguarded 
as to its scenic surroundings by the purchase of large tracts 
of land including Crawford's Purchase upon the mountain 
slopes and in the valley adjacent, a wise policy adopted and 
referred to in the case of The Balsams at Dixville Notch. 

American Forestry Association. 

In December the president and secretary of the board 
attended the annual meeting of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation at Washington. This society, formed for the propa- 
gation of information and instruction as to forestry conditions 
throughout the country, is composed of men skilled in the 
lore of woodcraft as practised by Continental governments 
and as the result of intelligent forest culture, to whom are 
added amateur foresters and volunteers who are interested in 
the work. The secretary of agriculture is its president, and 
it numbers among its members the professors of forestry in 
the greater colleges of the country, state boards of forestry, 
and such eminent savants as Mr. Giflbrd Pinchot, whose 
culture and experience in practical forestry, exemplified in 
the Adirondacks and at Biltmore — the Vanderbilt estate in 
North Carolina — entitle him to rank as recognized authority 
in his chosen profession. This society meets annually at the 
capital and is well attended from all sections of the Union, 
thus gathering information from delegates and its own corps 
of officers, and disseminating information of uniform and 
valuable character. 

The business meeting of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion at Washington, in December of last year, was holden at 
the New Willard, where the programme of the day was dis- 
cussed, followed by a lunch at which interesting concise 
addresses were made on practical topics, commencing with 
that of the secretary of agriculture and continuing with 
eminent experts from North, South and the extreme West. 
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Proposed Appalachian Park. 

An interesting presentation of the plan for congressional 
establishment of the proposed Appalachian park, concerning 
which so much has recently been said and written in and out 
of congress, was made by Dr. W. J. McGee, of the bureau 
of ethnology. This project took form in a bill introduced 
the same month, which has passed the senate, and which 
provides for the purchase of some 4,000,000 acres at a cost 
of $io,ocx>,ooo; and the Sfringfield Republican^ review- 
ing the project at some length, expresses the opinion that it 
is not too much, either in area or in dollars, for the purpose 
desired. It will secure a preserve about one hundred and 
fifty miles in longest measure, and of various breadths, from 
four thousand to six thousand feet above the sea, running 
through the states of Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, Alabama and Tennessee. In this 
mountain region are the springs of the James, the Roanoke, 
the Catawba, the Savannah, the Kanawha, the Tennessee, 
the French Broad, and many other important streams of the 
South which water the statets named and also others in their 
further course. 

Much stress was laid upon the alleged necessity of pre- 
ser\'ing this section as the source of the rivers named, whose 
flow and power as well as agricultural attributes were im- 
perilled by wasteful cuttings and actual erosion of hillsides, 
preventing reforestation. It was evident that this scheme 
had a powerful united support, backed by a number of states 
in the central South, and that, aside from its declared and 
apparent merits, it was so presented as to be likely to meet 
ultimate success. 

Since this park has reached greater notice through action 
of congress, its merits have of course been the subject of 
newspaper and public discussion and criticism. Suggestions 
have been made that our own delegation essay to transfer the 
appropriation and location to the White Mountain region of 
our own state, on the ground of its greater attractiveness to 
tourists and its greater publicity. 
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We have not considered such a plan likely of success if 
attempted. The Appalachian park is demanded for other 
than scenic reasons, as stated, and has, as also stated, the 
united local support of a number of powerful states. It 
occurs to us that its success is desirable, and that it may prove 
a precedent for the later establishment of a national park in 
our own forest and mountain region, of great benefit to the 
state and to scenic, tourist, railway, agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests. Further allusion to this subject of a 
national park within our own border may be found elsewhere 
in this report. 

At the close of the business meeting Professor Pinchot 
invited the delegates to a reception at his own home the same 
evening. This gathering was largely attended, and proved 
to be of great interest and value. The spacious library had 
been fitted for the occasion, and with screen and lantern 
slides, several hours were spent by different gentlemen in 
displaying forest conditions, denudation, erosion, lumbering, 
tree culture and growth in all sections of the country, from 
excellent photographic views, accompanied by statistics and 
figures. Indeed, the evening embraced an illustrated lecture 
on forestry by the highest and most accomplished experts and 
teachers in the field. 

Later an arrangement was made by the New Hampshire 
representatives with Professor Pinchot that he would in the near 
future apply to a tract of Corbin park, in Sullivan county, 
assigned for this important purpose through the efforts of Sena- 
tor William E. Chandler, the methods of approved scientific 
forestry. We regard this concession as of great importance 
as affording our people an object lesson as to what is prac- 
tised and accomplished by these methods. Mr. Pinchot 
having been sent to observe forest conditions in the Philip- 
pines, this work has necessarily been delayed ; but the sub- 
ject was presented to President Roosevelt during his recent 
visit to New Hampshire and to Corbin park itself, and the 
commission has personal assurance of his continued interest 
in the work. 
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The day following, through im iaterview arranged by 
Senator Chandler, whose deep interest in forest culture and 
preservation is well known, and accompanied by him we 
visited the White House and enjoyed a very satisfactory and 
encouraging interview with President Roosevelt. Stating our 
mission and connection with the work in hand, the President 
was much interested, particularly in the scenic beauties of 
our forest and mountain region and the relation of forest 
presenilation to the material prosperity of New England and 
the country at large, evincing familiarity with the subject 
which he declared interested him greatly. 

This trip we conceive to have been of considerable impor- 
tance as putting the New Hampshire commission in touch 
with the national association, the gathering of new and prac- 
tical ideas, obtaining the concession from Professor Pinchot 
relative to Corbin park, and the very satisfactory interview 
with President Roosevelt. 

The Pkmigewasskt Forest. 

In June of the present year the commission passed over 
and through the Peniigewasset valley, embracing Campton, 
Woodstock, Lincoln, and along the highway from the Pro- 
file house to North Woodstock, the terminus of public traffic 
on the railway. The familiarity of the tourist public with 
this region, the importance of the hotels at the Profile, 
the Flume and Deer Park, with the summer colonies scat- 
tered through the valley, lend great interest to this section 
aside from the magnitude and character of the lumbering 
operations, past and in progress. 

We examined quite thoroughly the extensive mills, both 
for cutting lumber and the manufacture of pulp, of J. E. 
Henry & Sons, at Lincoln, two miles above the terminus 
at North Woodstock, looked over the size and character of 
round timber in the storage pond and on the trains coming 
out from the camps eight and ten miles further north, being 
unable from restriction of time to accept the invitation of 
the firm to remain another day and go with the lumber trains 
up the Hancock Branch, ten miles northeast to the terminus. 
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Henry & Sons are one of the p^reat lumber and milling 
establishments of the state, ranking with the Connecticut 
Valley Lumber Company, the Berlin Mills Company and 
the White Mountain Paper Company. Henry & Sons own 
over ioo,ocx> acres of contiguous forest and manufacture over 
125,000,000 feet of round timber into dimension stuff and 
pulp annually. They have a ground-pulp mill at Livermore 
Falls, near Plymouth, and a double-side sawmill with chemi- 
cal-pulp mill at their village of Lincoln in the corner of that 
forest town. 

It was the senior of the firm who operated along the Am- 
monoosuc and along the western base of the Presidential 
Range, as before referred to. It is about ten miles from the 
present terminus of their forest road to their former mills at 
Zealand, and in due time they expect to pass through the 
valleys to that point. 

The work of this firm along the mountainsides by the 
Pemigewasset is visible, but time has partially covered the 
lands with new growth so as to promise to remove the rough 
traces of the lumberman. There are other firms still oper- 
ating along this valley, and still others whose works, closed 
or abandoned, with their debris are largely noticeable along 
this once charming stage-coach drive through the Franconia 
Notch. As may appear in later comments and conclusions 
the worst seems to have happened to scenic conditions, while 
nature, the restorer, is busy to reproduce a new cover to the 
landscape. 

The Henrys, like the other great firms alluded to, admit 
the wisdom of careful cuttings for future crops, but do not 
always practice the wisdom they assent to. We understand 
the theory to be to cut only the matured timber, leaving the 
smaller growth for a future crop or crops for the pulp 
mills. As with other locations and firms, this intention must 
be received with generous allowance, consequent upon cut- 
ting high slopes difficult of access, cutting around expensive 
roads bushed out and laid over bad places, tracts likely to 
be aflected bv winds when once thinned, and other causes 
familiar to woodsmen — a general reservation common to all 
lumbermen. 
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Passing clown the railway to Meredith we drove to Centre 
Harbor, along the shores of Lake Winnipiseogee, through 
Centre Harbor, Moultonborough, Tuftonborough, noting the 
prevalent summer boarding-house and ever present arrange- 
ment for summer guests, to the northeast towards Chocorua, 
and Qssipee Park. The carriage road up the mountain and the 
buildings erected in the forest at high altitudes emphasize 
the impetus of this extensive and growing business. 

Successful Reforestation. 

Our especial object was to examine under natural condi- 
tions an attempt at reforestation by the planting of seedling 
pines over quite an area on the north shore of the lake in 
Moultonborough. In 1878 Hon. Isaac Adams, then of 
Sandwich, having carefully prepared a tract of forty acres of 
arable land, once a productive farm, caused it to be planted 
with seedling pines. These were set in parallel rows four 
feet apart so that, looking either way, the rows of trees 
" crossed each other like lines on a chess board," as the 
Make Bruns geography of our childhood declared of the 
streets of Philadelphia. Thus the trees were four feet apart 
each way ; none of them were over six inches high when 
transplanted. The contract gave one cent each for digging 
and replanting these trees, payable, as a measure of caution, 
only for such of them as were alive the succeeding year. 

During the twenty-four years that have elapsed nothing in 
the way of trimming or culture has been done to this grove. 
Few of the original trees died and they have attained an 
average height of twenty feet with a diameter of from three 
to eight inches. Cutting of surplus trees is much needed, 
perhaps a distance of eight feet is now required for healthy 
development ; but enough has been shown in this stand to 
demonstrate what may be accomplished by tree planting and 
intelligent culture of pines. Another grove belonging to 
the same owner and transplanted under like conditions shows 
like results. 
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The Elwyn Woods. 

As an object lesson the " Elwyn Woods " in Rye and near 
the coast affords the finest example in New England of pri- 
meval forest. This is a growth of stately pines, standing 
without admixture of other trees for a part of its area ; grand 
oaks, perfect in outline and verdure, covering another space; 
with a mixture of equally stately oaks and pines filling the 
third part of the large area. This forest, of great commercial 
value and so dear to aesthetic taste as to make it a pleasure 
drive and show place for the guests of this region, shows of 
what the stale has been deprived by unwise, indiscriminate 
cutting and what is possible of attainment under an intelli- 
gent system of replanting for reforestation. 

On the farm of Capt. Alexander M. Beattie at Lancaster, 
the other extreme of the state, is a pine growth of most 
encouraging character, reaching along the Connecticut river 
near the crossing into Vermont of the Maine Central rail- 
road. When Captain Beattie bought the premises, in 1866, 
this was but a native growth of seedlings and saplings. It 
has been protected and received constant although not critical 
care. To-day it is an open reach of straight, clean, thrifty 
trees, a foot to two feet in diameter, fit for the market in a 
commercial sense, demonstrating again how good an invest- 
ment is a judicious replanting of pines on available and 
comparatively worthless lands. 

Natural Reproduction. 

In passing over the state we are struck by the recurring and 
ever present evidence as to natural facilities and accessories 
for tree reproduction. On the hillsides, the sites of former 
wood lots, the sterile pastures, the moist banks of the streams, 
trees coniferous or deciduous can be set at little expense, 
which in a few years will greatly add to the scenic beauty by 
their verdure, and to the commercial value of the farm. 
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Nature works silently and surely. " When you've naught 
to do, stick in a tree, Jock ; ' twill aye grow while you 're 
sleepin,'" said the laird of Dumbedikes to his hopeful 
progeny. It is advice that may well be taken by our own 
people. 

It is believed that some encouragement by the state, like 
relieving from taxation something on each farm or holding 
where replanting had been successfully followed, to be evi- 
denced by a return made to the selectmen yearly, when taking 
the inventory, all this without noticeable waste of time or 
increase of labor and absolutely without expense to the 
public treasury, would in a brief time exhibit most surprising 
and gratifying results. 

The Demand for Pulp Wood. 

It is proper to note that the requirements of the pulp mills 
make a demand upon our forest product that is not fully com- 
prehended. It is relative to this large demand that so great 
apprehension exists. While conservative companies may 
essay conservative methods in cutting, there is likely to be 
little restraint upon the jobber, or in too many instances the 
landowner, who, for the money there is in it, generally cuts 
all " in sight." The cutting of pulp timber is not confined 
to the forests alone, but any farm having upon it a stand of a 
few acres is likely to be denuded, as the wood finds ready 
sale at the near-by pulp mill, the railway siding or the landing 
on the nearest water course that will float it. It is here, if 
anywhere that the power of the state must be exerted in a 
comprehensive manner to protect alike the immature growth 
of the forests and groves of small area all over the state. 

At Berlin, in the autumn of 1901, we met Mr. Curtis, 
superintendent of the woodlands department of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company and supervisor of its forest work. 
With him the subject was thoroughly discussed and by him we 
were assured that it was and would continue to be the policy 
of his company to cut only trees of certain dimensions, leav- 
ing clean work and the smaller product for reproduction and 
subsequent cuttings. 
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Much interest is felt as to the policy to be pursued by the 
White Mountain Paper Company, purchasers of great areas 
of land (although greatly exaggerated by current report) 
along our eastern border in Carroll county and adjacent, and 
builders of very extensive pulp mills at Freeman's Point near 
Portsmouth. Discussing this matter of supply and reproduc- 
tion, while in the city just named, with the representatives of 
the plant, we were also assured that, alive to their interests, 
their land would not be desolated, but cut for future growth 
and subsequent crops. If this policy is pursued it will greatly 
relieve public anxiety and demonstrate the wisdom of the pro- 
moters of this industry. 

The Jefferson Notch Road. 

September 9 of the present year the president of the board, 
by invitation of the governor, accompanied him and his exec- 
utive council over the forest highway, heretofore alluded to, 
from E. A. Crawford's, in Jefferson, to Twin rivers, there 
connecting with the southern end of the same line, constructed 
and inspected in 1 901, to the gate of the Crawford Notch, 
the entire fourteen miles being the state highway joining 
the two extremes named along the western slope of the 
Presidential Range, authorized by the legislature of 1901 and 
made possible by generous and intelligent contributions of 
landowners, hotel proprietors and cottagers to raise the full 
sum necessary for the completion of the work. 

This enterprise, costing about $10,000, must be of great 
and increasing value to the state, in that it opens up a route 
at once convenient for public traffic and a delightful drive for 
tourists, besides connecting in a community of intercourse and 
interest the great hostelries, such as the Mount Washington, 
Mount Pleasant, Crawfords and Fabyans and the rest, with 
the Waumbek and hotels in Jefferson and Randolph, with the 
attendant cottages and cottagers, and with the highway to 
Gorham, the Glen House, and the route through the Pinkham 
Notch by Glen Ellis falls on the east, to Jackson and Glen 
Station at the southern end of the notch, thus making a circuit 
of the mountains and a drive unparallelled in the mountain 
region for noble views and vistas. 
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This completed road has been a formidable undertaking, 
and but for the knowledge of the region possessed by the 
governor, his wise support of the measure, and the persistent 
energy of the commissioners, could not have resulted in sue* 
cess. Particular credit is due to Ethan A. Crawford, of this 
road commission and builder of the northern section, for his 
indomitable persistence in surmounting the obstacles of the 
route. The third Ethan and the fourth from old Abel Craw- 
ford, the pioneer of the White Mountain Notch, it was pecul- 
iarly fitting that he should complete this work and drive over 
the completed road the first mountain wagon, carrying the 
governor of the state with his council and official guests. 

Description of the Road. 

The road starts from E. A. Crawford's summer hotel at 
Jefferson Highlands, about 1,300 feet above tide water, dips 
down to the Siwooganock or Israel's river, following up the 
south branch to the summit, about 3,100 feet above the sea, 
thence down to the Twin rivers and across the spurs of the 
range four miles further to the gate of the Crawford Notch, 
1,914 feet above Boston Harbor. The drive over this remark- 
able route was one to be remembered. The day was wholly 
fitted for the occasion, the presence of the governor and a 
distinguished company emphasized the pleasure to all con- 
cerned ; the grand and inspiring views, the novelty to many 
of the deep forests, tumbling brooks, rustic bridges, glimpses 
of castellated mountain ridges and peaks, with gleaming vistas 
of lowlands and shining waters, were all a part of an enduring 
picture. 

The greeting at the summit by John Anderson with his 
cavalcade of ladies and gentlemen, the echoes of bugle calls, 
the reception at the magnificent Mount Washington Hotel, 
marked an epoch in mountain chronicle and achievement. 
The commission regards the construction of this road through- 
out its extent as wise and wholly advantageous to the state, its 
sponsor, and sure to return abundant practical as well as 
aesthetic returns upon the investment. 

3 
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It seems pertinent to remark in connection with the open- 
ing of this state highway, that it is the fruition and complete 
realization of a plan for a road, before referred to, over prac- 
tically the same route unsuccessfully attempted in 1869. The 
president of this board, being that year a member of the 
house, secured the passage of an act to incorporate the 
** Waumbek Road," extending from the highway in Randolph 
near the E. A. Crawford House up the south branch and 
down Jefferson brook to the road running from Fabyan to 
the base of Mount Washington. In the summer of that year, 
accompanied by Hon. Nathan R. Perkins, of Jefferson, Dr. 
John W. Barney, of Lancaster, and Ethan A. Crawford, 
father of the present builder, and projector of the Crawford 
House, all deceased, he tramped through the forest, with a 
pack, camping over night in the woods, on practically the 
same route that on this occasion the gubernatorial party 
passed over in an eight-horse wagon, driven by a sturdy son 
of Ethan, the builder of the present road. The generation 
intervening emphasizes the growth, magnitude and import- 
ance of good roads and forest preservation to the material 
progress and prosperity of the state. 

Blue Mountain Forest. 

In October last the commission spent several days at Blue 
Mountain forest, commonly known as Corbin park, in Sulli- 
van county, making quite full examination of this great 
private preserve, unique in the state. Reference has been 
made to this park in connection with the presence of the 
board at the meeting of the American Forestry Association 
in Washington, and the proposition that a section of its area 
be assigned for practical application of scientific forestry 
methods in tree cutting and culture therein by Professor 
Finchot, which work has been delayed, as also stated, by his 
official duties in the Philippines. This consideration, with 
others relative to the park, induced the visit. 

Ex-Senator Chandler, who has long been a legal adviser of 
the Corbin estate, the owner of the park, and a director of 
the corporation, afforded us every facility for a complete 
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examination of the premises, extending to us in its fullest 
extent the courtesies of the park, himself accompanying us to 
points of interest, and explaining the manner, conditions, 
and methods observed in extensive tree cuttings now going 
on therein. 

It seems to us pertinent to refer to this extensive area and 
its management, as a matter of interest connected with our 
work, to the people of the state. 

Corbin park covers about twelve miles in a northeast and 
southwest direction, having an average width of nearly five 
miles. The central station therein, or club house, is three 
hundred feet above Concord, or five hundred and fifty-three 
feet above tide water, the land rising to the crest of Croydon 
mountain, which lies wholly within the park, two thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-nine feet above the sea. The total 
area isnearly twenty-five thousand acres, comprising swamps, 
low meadow, cleared hillside, forests and rough mountains. 
About one hundred and fifty farm holdings were purchased 
by the late Austin Corbin, together with forest and unculti- 
vated areas, when accumulating this great holding. Of this 
farm aggregate, about one half were already "abandoned" 
in the fullest sense of the term, the others being in occupancy 
and cultivation. The average price paid for this land was 
live dollars per acre, making the purchase aggregate $125,000. 

These conveyances were all voluntary, nor were any public 
rights, so far as we know, in any way infringed upon by this 
accumulation. Several natural and artificial ponda exist. 
Public roads through this area were discontinued, but re- 
placed by others constructed outside by Mr. Corbin, others 
of them being retained for use and kept in admirable repair. 
There must be between thirty and forty miles of road main- 
tained inside the lines, supplied at intervals with heavy 
granite water troughs, enameled sign directions, with sugges- 
tions at abrupt changes of level • to look well to harness, 
uncheck horses, etc. This holding is surrounded by a heavy 
wire fence of eight feet altitude, with a wire mesh six feet 
high:[additional, so that, in the language of a former north 
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country stock raiser, applied to a phenomenal rail fence of his 
own construction, it is " mule high, pig tight, and bull 
stout." This fence is pierced by heavy wire gates of con- 
venient pattern, and made safe from trespass by uniform locks. 
This fence cost about $icx),ooo, and with the animals and 
general appurtenances, bring the understood expenditure for 
the park well up to $500,000. 

Within these boundaries is the largest herd of buffalo, or 
American bison, in existence, now numbering one hundred 
and thirty ; nearly three hundred black Goar of the ferocious 
Continental strain; herds of elk and deer; twenty moose; 
with goats and other smaller game. Several years since a 
lease was made of the premises for five years, with restricted 
hunting privileges, to an organization known as the " Blue 
Mountain Forest Game Club." It was here that President 
Roosevelt was last summer a guest and successful hunter of 
the boar. 

It should be said that this land lies in six towns, but mostly 
in Croydon, Cornish, Grantham and Plainfield, with smaller 
holdings in Newport and Claremont. If any part of our 
state was to be given over for a park of this size, it seems 
that the site could not be better chosen. While generations 
of hardy sons of New Hampshire wrung a livelihood from 
these mountain slopes, and while men of brain and brawn 
once raised notable families within its present confines, the 
strife was strenuous, and the voluntary abandonment and 
willing sale of farms at the nominal price per acre cited, 
testifies to the willingness of owners to assent to such changed 
conditions. The park will increase in beauty. Its pictur- 
esque mountain ranges, open hillsides, green meadows, and 
varied contour, give variety and delight to the observer, while 
its timber product is by no means unimportant. 

The northern section of this reservation is quite heavily 
wooded with a mixed growth, and having a good stand of 
spruce, in which forest and with which timber it has been 
decided to apply, as suggested, the art and science of 
approved scientific forestry, in anticipation of which work 
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the owners have " permitted " limited restricted cuttings on 
the southerly slope of the eastern end of the mountain range 
in the town of Grantham. 

A single-side steam sawmill of the daily capacity of 
twenty-five thousand feet has been erected by the contractor 
one mile inside the fence at an elevation of one thousand feet 
above tide water. The timber is drawn from the mountain- 
side in the rear, fifteen hundred feet above sea level, extend- 
ing up the slope from a point one mile back from the mill. 
The growth is straight clear spruce; the trees are first 
marked for felling, are cut with saws, thus saving stumpage 
and disfiguring tall stumps; they are "snaked" by oxen to 
the rough roads, one end loaded on a bob-sled, and drawn by 
four horses to the landing at the mill, the teams making four 
turns a day each at this season of the year. No trees are cut 
less than ten inches in diameter at three feet from the ground, 
and no destruction of small growth is attendant save necessary 
cuttings to provide for the safe fall of the tree or for 
corduroys and bridges, all smaller spruce being left for 
further growth. The spruce now cut shows from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred annular rings, and is the 
first cutting upon this land. Spruce areas, treated as here 
described, yield reasonable return for stumpage and lumber 
without despoiling the woods or preventing the recurrence 
in due time of equally good timber crops. 

As a complete object lesson, both of a game reservation 
and protected timber area, Corbin park furnishes information 
essential and valuable to a full understanding of -conditions in 
the state, which is of importance to the commission in pre- 
senting its conclusions to the legislature. 

From time to time within the period covered by this 
report, the commission have made other examinations of the 
secondary forest, with special reference to those sections 
where cutting has been most active of late, the most frequent 
inspections being made in central Merrimack county, in the 
Souhegan valley, and in Cheshire county. These are the 
sections where the normal product of the secondary forest 
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has been most extensively exploited, and they are the sections, 
too, where the character of the forest cover has been most 
attractive to foreign capital and enterprise. 

Forest conditions there, as in the North Country, are not 
wholly bad ; although it must be admitted here, equally with 
the White Mountain region, that in some instances there has 
been a wilful disregard of all proper rules for harvesting the 
timber crop. These conditions, however, are not beyond 
repair by unaided nature, as the nature of the soil, the 
topography, and the character of the forest cover all tend 
to swift natural reproduction. With intelligent direction 
added to nature's recuperative powers in these sections of the 
state, remarkable advances in prosperity and wealth are possi- 
ble, and in another place the board points out certain means 
to this end. 

Interest in New Hampshire Forestry. 

It is natural that interest should exist in widely different 
environments relative to the forests of the state and cognate 
subjects. So many strangers habitually spend the warm 
season within its borders, so great is the tide of pleasure 
travel, so heavy is the investment in hotels, boarding-houses 
and appliances, so large is the income derived by our railroads 
from passenger and freight traffic connected therewith, and 
so desirable is the market afforded for agricultural products 
and labor by this branch of enterprise, that all statements 
concerning our forest conditions are read with avidity and no 
doubt materially affect the revenue from this prolific source of 
income. 

We conceive it to be the province and duty of this com- 
mission to lay before the legislature, as fully as possible with 
the means at its command, facts as they exist relative to this 
important matter. It seems to us our duty to have in mind 
all interests connected with the forest, wherein the labor and 
money of our people are invested. No one interest deserves 
undivided attention or encouragement — all should have the 
wise protection of the state. 
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We assume that the state does not intend to take owner- 
ship or suzerainty of any extended portion of its forest area, 
and that practical forestry, as it must at present exist and 
develop, lies along the lines of educating landowners (and 
restricting them in rare instances) to the wise cutting of 
matured trees, so that while operations return proper remunera- 
tion to owner and operator, the scenic beauty of our forest 
areas shall not be marred, the growth denuded or erosion 
ensue, or diminution of rainfall and the mechanical power of 
our streams, or climatic changes become possible. 

Without doubt much has been hastily and crudely written, 
to be caught up, circulated and commented upon by news- 
papers, magazines, and correspondents, that has greatly 
exaggerated existing conditions relative to timber and pulp 
cutting; and it is a serious question if this indiscriminate 
criticism, or alleged information^ may not have worked and 
continue to work undeserved and serious injury to all our 
people engaged in ministering to summer tourists and board- 
ers, through presenting so shocking a picture from the eye of 
fancy as to deter travel and deplete income. 

Dangerous Hysterics. 

The importance of summer travel, as it is generally indi- 
cated, in our state is beyond doubt very great in building up 
our income. Here, however, as elsewhere, exaggeration is 
busy among the informants and sources heretofore referred to. 
It is a common expression among outside papers, not at all 
encouraging to our state reliance or pride, that *' without the 
summer guests the state would have to go into insolvency " ; 
" that the only future for New Hampshire rests in attracting 
and retaining summer boarders;" that the widespread 
destruction of our forests is despoiling the landscape and 
changing mountain views, is drying up the streams and 
producing erosions, is breaking the graceful contour of our 
mountain sides and rendering less attractive the once grand 
featuVes of our scenery. Nothing could be further from the 
exact truth than these hysteric statements. In their place we 
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shall consider other matters here enumerated, but in this 
connection we present statistics drawn from the report of our 
State Commission of Labor and from the tables of the last 
United States census to show the amount of money and labor 
invested and the annual return received from several of the 
local industries of the state, of which the summer tourist 
interest is among the most important, although by no means 
the most important, as accompanying figures will indicate. 

Volume of Summer Business. 

While two seasons have intervened between this writing 
and the time of compilation, it is believed that the variation in 
ratio between summer and other industries has not materially 
changed. 

We gather these general statistics : 

Capital invested in summer property $10,442,352.00 

Cash income from this business, from all sources 6,609,364.70 

Total wages paid 539,901.00 

Total number of help employed. 12,354 

Total number of guests and in cottages 174,280 

There are two hundred and four towns and cities in the 
state where guests are taken, and thirty-one towns where 
guests are not taken, or from which no returns were received. 
Of the receipts, the different transportation routes had 
approximately as follows : 

Railroads 8600,000.00 

Stage drivers 63,275.50 

Steamboat fares 60,369.21 

Total S723,644.71 

Volume of Forest Industries. 

We secure from the twelfth United States census the fol- 
lowing figures relative to the forest industries of the state — 
covering lumber, wood-pulp and paper products — which 
show that the state would hardly be " poverty stricken,*' as 
alleged by ignorant and unwise alarmists, even without its 
important revenue from summer business : 
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Number of lumber and wood-working establishments, 582 
Amount of capital invested therein, $19,545,195.00 

Value of annual product, 16,423,043.00 

Total increased value of product during last 

decade, 9,499,576.00 

Number of employees, ^»579 

While these figures of a single industry largely exceed the 
figures pertaining to the summer business, figures of the 
aggregated manufacturing industries in the state are : 

Capital invested, $100,929,661.00 

Annual products, 118,669,308.00 

Wages paid, 27,620,247.00 

These figures demonstrate that while the summer business 
is of great and increasing importance, deserving wise encour- 
agement and stimulation, it does not dominate all the rest or 
even equal in capital, labor, product or number of employees 
the lumber interest in our woods, which we believe is placing 
itself on a more conservative basis relative to tree culture and 
preservation, a condition that has been reached largely 
through the constant efforts of this commission, and which to 
continue and improve will require continual care and intelli- 
gent attention. 

Special Census Statistics. 

In continuation of this topic we submit the following 
detailed tabulations relating to the allied forest industries of 
the state. These figures are specially furnished to us through 
the courtesy of the Hon. William R. Merriam, director of the 
twelfth census of the United States, and have never been 
published before : 
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TABLE No. 1.— LUMBER PLANING-MILL PRODUCTS.— 

Lumber pianing-mill products ^ 





No. of establish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Proprietors and 
firm members. 
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SBS AND- 


COUNTIES. 


• 

o 
H 


• 

o 




Ma c h i n e r y , 
tools, and 
implements. 


Cash and sun- 
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Salaried 
employees. 
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No. 


Sala- 
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Av- 
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No. 
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Belknap 


2 
4 
6 
3 
10 
13 
5 
4 
5 
5 
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$25,000 
21,700 
80,900 
24,125 
82,749 

641,639 
52,050 
72,183 

127,210 
14,640 


$200 
2,400 
2,800 
8,500 
8,300 
80,675 
2,900 
750 
2,300 
2,900 


$3,800 

2,400 

6,800 

4,800 

16,850 

120,219 

8,700 

12,925 

15,900 

3,800 


$7,000 

4,800 

17,500 

6,300 

19,916 

113,573 

14,300 

18,700 

28,994 

4,600 


$14,000 
12,100 
53,800 
12,175 
30,033 

327,172 

26,150 

39,813 

80,016 

3,340 


6 
6 
7 
4 
13 
12 
6 
5 
5 
6 






30 
6 
56 
16 
66 

483 
58 
43 

HI 
2 


$15,294 

1,576 

28,160 

7 OflO 


Carroll 






Cheshire 

Coos 


4 


$2,460 


Grafton 

Hillsborougrh. 
Merrimack... 
Rockingham . 

Strafford 

Sullivan 


2 

23 

4 

4 
12 


1,042 
17,782 
2,050 
2,340 
7,022 


24,199 
200,394 
20,595 
18,500 
66.864 
975 










State total.. 


$1,142,201 


$111,725 


$196,194 


$235,683 


$598,599 


70 


49 


$32,686 


871 


$373,566 
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DETAILED STATISTICS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, BY COUNTIES. 

including sash ^ doors and blinds. 
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and over. 
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c8 
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58 
29 
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2 

856 



$15,294 

1,576 

28,160 

7,000 

24,199 

200,394 

20,596 

13,800 

56,500 

975 

$368,492 



14 
1 



15 



$4,700 
364 



$5,064 



$2,693 


• 

$560 
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6.609 


1,867 


1,532 




1.666 


76 


42,403 


3,160 


1,897 
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3,569 


35 
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40 


$65,879 


$7,307 
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552 

97 

$8,744 
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$23,260 
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$5,795 



$60,000 
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26,000 
87,321 

807,003 
70,660 
77,388 

268,730 
11,478 

$l,69e,51<> 
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TABLE No. 2.— LUMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS.— 

Continued. 

Materials used (Continued) and 





MATERIALS USED.- Continued. 




Timber Camps. 


COUNTIES. 


Total. 


Stumpage. 


Supplies. 






Quantity, 
M ft. B. M. 


Cost. 


All other 
materiala 


Belknap 


$6,600 

926 


2,000 
276 


$6,000 
826 


$600 
100 




Carroll 




Cheshire 




Coos 


162,984 
14,830 
27,860 


45,333 

6,790 

11,000 


136,188 
12,630 
27,100 


24,796 

2,120 

760 


$2,000 


Grafton 


180 


Hillsborough 




Merrimack 




Rockineham 












Strafford 












Sullivan 
























Total 


$213,089 


66,398 


$182,643 


$28,266 


$2,180 
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DETAILED STATISTICS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, BY COUNTIES. 

Miscellaneous Expenses. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES. 





Amount 

paid for 

rent of 

works. 


Amount paid 
for taxes, not 
including in- 
ternal reve- 
nue. 


Amount paid for 
rent of ofHcef, aud for 
interest, inturancc, 
internal-revenue tax 
and ttampt, ordinaiy 
repairs of buildinn 
and machinery, ad- 
vertising, and all 
other tundriet, not 
reported under the 
head of material!. 


Amount paid for 
contract work. 


Total. 


Logging. 


Sawing. 


$20,606 


$1,379 

2,780 

830 

81 

1,010 

1,700 

691 

720 

i',366'" 


$2,812 
2,091 
3,068 
14,642 
10,066 
6,469 
6,666 
4,782 
6,636 
2,193 


$13,464 
4.120 
7,061 
70,887 
22,013 
9,602 
9,848 
8,688 
8,816 
4,662 


$8,060 




9,600 




16,419 


3,860 
49,428 

6,480 
10,196 
16,700 
30,260 




134,988 
40,668 
37,231 
32,804 


$i.'oo6 

10,276 


44,340 




14,362 




8,106 












$358,102 


$10,410 


$67,613 


$168,931 


$119,973 


$11,276 
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TABLE No. 2.— LUMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS.— DETAILED 



prod- 



Saw 



SAWED LUMBBB.— 





Aggrregrate. 


Total. 


White pine. 


Hemlock. 


COUNTIES. 


Quantity, 
Mft. B. M. 


Value. 


Quantity. 
Mft.B.M. 


Value. 


Quantity, 
Mft.B.M. 


Value. 


Quantity, 
M ft. B. M. 


Value. 


Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 


24,663 
23,404 
38,376 
101,096 
93,576 
66,703 
74,764 
79,498 
40,626 
19,664 


$295,436 
266,294 
392,272 
1,149,192 
1,138,683 
730,062 
830,367 
871,551 
476,299 
232,794 


22,156 
22,404 
36,609 
99,620 
91,966 
64,183 
70,856 
74,416 
38,029 
18,662 

638,790 


$251,626 
252,686 
366.261 
1,128,872 
1,116,996 
694,922 
772,083 
763,365 
430,664 
217,897 


17,340 
17,718 
28,622 

4,085 
15,124 
57,862 
57,490 
70,029 
34,267 

4,704 


$190,646 
199.368 
275,903 

60,963 
160,900 
632.320 
620,025 
698,844 
389,700 

60,244 


2,676 

2,127 

1,865 

830 

11,036 
6,420 

11,973 
2,647 
2,872 
3,671 


$30,541 

24.874 

20,787 

9,448 


Grafton 

Hillsborough. 
Merrimack... 
Bockingrham . 

Strafford 

Sullivan 


110,376 
54,260 

136,965 
23,701 
31,964 
39,960 


Total 


662,258 


$6,381,929 


$5,994,371 


307,131 


$3,278,893 


45,116 


$482,865 
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STATISTICS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, BY COUNTIES.— Continued. 



UCTS. 



Mill. 



C0NIFEB8. 



Spmce. 


Cypress. 


1 
Norway pine. 


All other conifers. 


QaantltT, 
MftB.M. 


Value. 


Quantity. 
M ft. B. M. 


Value. 


Quantity, 
Mft.B. M. 


Value. 


Quantity, 
M ft. B. M. 


Value. 


2,140 


$30,440 

27,863 

68,571 

1,067,921 

845,720 

8,352 

15,093 

10.500 

9,000 

117,668 














2.519 






40" 


$600 






6.1S2 










^,665 










40 


$560 


65,797 












901 














1.393 














700 


1,000 


$30,000 


40 


320 






900 






10,285 










2 


25 














185,422 


$2,201,118 


1,000 


$30,000 


80 


$920 


42 


$576 
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TABLE No. 2.— LUMBEU AND TIMBER PRODUCTS.— DETAILED 





PRODUCTS.- 


• 


Planinq Mill. 


COOPBBAOB MATBRIALS. 


COUNTIES. 


• 

eS 
H 


Gross value of 
fhiished lum- 
ber. 


Gross value of 

r emanufac- 

' tured products. 


Amount re- 
ceived for cus- 
tom planinflT. 


Hoops. 


Staves. 


Headings. 






i 


1 


• 

1 


5 

• 

1 


• 

I 


Belknap 


$134,697 

117,648 

49,710 

237,737 

187,375 

216,903 

236,137 

103,366 

78,695 

61.^5 

$1,423,663 


$44,875 
98,688 
17,160 

102,264 

149.100 
80,626 

147,680 

81,146 

9,460 

63,676 


$88,002 
18,425 
31,133 

134,538 
36.875 

134,100 

80,362 

20,460 

68,485 

6,700 


$1,720 

636 

1,417 

946 

1,400 

2,178 

3,095 

1,260 

660 

1,120 














Carroll 






60 

3,607 

192 

66 

2,345 

120 

2,460 


$600 

16,870 

1,038 

2SS 

9,187 

600 

7,200 


• • • • • 

260 




Cheshire 






S4.090 


Coos 








Grafton 










Hi ilnhoronflT h ........ 






68 


950 


Merrimack 








Bockinsrham 










Strafford 










Sullivan 




























Total 


$789,663 


$619,680 


$14,330 






8,419 


$34,120 


318 


$6,010 
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STATISTICS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, BY COUNTIES.— Continued, 



Continued. 



TiMBBR Camps. 



Total. 


Cooperate 
stock. 


Excelsior 
stock. 


Fence 
posts. 


Hewed 
timber. 


Hardwood 

and other 

logrs (cut for 

export). 


Logs for do- 
mestic manu- 
facture (cut 
for sale). 


> 


Quanti- 
ty, cords. 


i 


Quanti- 
ty, cords. 


1 

> 


Quan- 
tity, 
number. 


1 

75 
> 


Quanti- 
ty. M 
ft. 6.M. 


i 


Quanti- 
ty, M 
ft.B.M. 


• 

15 
> 


Quanti- 
ty. M 
ft. b.M. 




$17,050 






















2,000 

275 

226 

73,613 

26,500 

6.600 

300 

200 


$14,000 


17,960 






100 


•600 














2,100 
1,800 


7.257 






260 


$60 










500,029 














160 


$1,800 


451,181 


235,978 






45 


100 


3.600 

29,500 

400 

2.400 


400 

1,720 

60 

340 






183,300 


111,737 


8,600 


t25,200 


26 


$200 






22,600 


42,290 










1,000 


65,925 


4,600 


36,000 














800 


785 


60 


120 












8,982 


















1,000 


3.432 














$2,660 












11,067.993 


13,000 


•61,200 


206 


$720 


36,160 


26 


$200 


160 


$1,800 


109,613 


$680,113 
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TABLE No. 2.— LUMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS.— DE- 
TAILED STATISTICS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, BY COUN- 
TIES.— Continued. 



COUNTIES. 



POWER. 



Owned. 



o 

o 

o 
H 



Engrines. 






9 



1 



.a 

9 



m 




e 




a 




o 




a 




o 


• 


L4 


'S 


1 




s 


S 



a 



a 

£8 



• 




• 




m 




• 


• 


« 




o 




O 




« 


o 


^ 




^ 




^ 




^ 






1 

a 




a 


1 


1 

a 




1 


o 


d 


o 


:d 


s 





o 


o 


W J 


;z; 


W 


^ 


w 


^ 


» 


!Z] 



I 
i 



>Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsboroufirh . 
Merrimack ... 
Rockingrham.. 

Strafford 

Sullivan 

State total 



1,946 
3,215 
3,184 
4,143 
7,869 
4.014 
3,813 
2,962 
2,228 
2,130 



36,494 



19 
30 
34 
30 
69 
60 
34 
39 
31 
20 



346 



1,240 
1,666 
1,686 
2,470 
3,824 
1,938 
1,421 
1,740 
1,465 
931 



18,169 



6 



21 

» • • 
> • • 
• ■ ■ 

54 

■ ■ • 

61 



136 



22 
37 
61 
39 
67 
64 
79 
48 
19 
39 



475 



685 
1,660 
1,699 
1,446 
3,991 
2,076 
2,331 
1,212 

773 
1,199 



16,961 



9 



9 



■ • • • 



228 



228 



360 



10 



370 



20 
326 

> • • • 

116 



464 
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TABLE No. 2.— LUMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS.— DE- 
TAILED STATISTICS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, BY COUN- 
TIES.— Continued. 



COUNTIES. 



CLASSIFICATION OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS BY NUMBER OF 
PERSONS EMPLOYED. 

(Not including: proprietors and firm 
members.) 



Lumber and Timbbr Products. 



23 


• 












ss 















Total nu 
of esta 
ments. 


'a 
a 

1 


• 

9 


s 

to 


• 

s 

s 


s 

10 


s 

1 



s 



Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough.. 
Merrimack.... 
Rockingham..' 

Strafford 

Sulliyan 

State total 



29 
46 
61 
41 
80 
81 
71 
60 
30 
46 



653 



2 
2 
1 



8 



4 

8 
17 

9 
26 
22 
27 
23 
12 
21 



169 



20 
34 
42 
17 
43 
49 
40 
31 
13 
21 



310 



2 
3 
1 

10 
16 
6 
3 
4 
3 
3 



49 



1 
1 
4 
2 
1 



10 



3 
1 
2 



6 
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TIMBER LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES OWNED BY 
LUMBERMEN: BY STATES AND BY GEOGRAPHICAL 
GROUPS. 



,^. 


"i 
V 

1 

1 


1 


i 
i 


m 


ill 

fli 

i 


United at«t«B 


8.888 

i.ses 


•214,889,368 


32,222.007 


0,700 


216,650.8 


EBsMrngronp 


aw 

11 

eulisi 

Is 

0,004.103 


4,700 

3.000 
0.200 

olsoo 
siooo 

4,900 


20.987.3 




,58 

330 
182 

1 

10 
S3Z 


3SS,102 
8.007,840 

08,7« 
TB.184,637 


S,lS.f 

•as 


srvSk" 


82.8 




6,910.5 
32.D3SJ) 


NewJeisey 

Lake group 




3M 

•m 

S6 
I.BBft 


iSi 


Si 

3.244,420 


5:400 
3.900 

4,700 


iS'^-i 






7,901.1 
16,423J. 








m 

187 
208 

S.BH 


3.07l,STT 
I.S64.WI 

3!l58!lM2 

IS 

M.0aj.3SO 


80,691) 
1621682 

m.o«> 

382.849 


3 

3.900 
6,600 


334.8 

B83.T 
778.0 
2,808.4 

1,787.3 
4.4«6.] 
4,826.7 

82.711.8 










Mu^lfri*::;:::::::*:::::::; 






i 

2B1 

i 

340 

BIT 


2,8i^;wi 

WIS, 

23.Tg*,MB 


mMo 

l,7H,13tl 
1.107;838 

is 

!sTll308 
3,188.149 


3.700 

if 

a 

4,600 
6.WW 

24,600 


260.1 
61488!* 












O:i00,7 

SI 
IS 

78,141.8 


LouiaiaS'?.':::;"::;:::::::;: 








27B 


sltssioH 


1,177,637 
825,087 


30.000 
24,800 


38.087.7 






21,702.1 
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TIMBER LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES OWNED BY 
LUMBERMEN: BY STATES AND BY GEOGRAPHICAL 
GROUPS.— Continued. 



1900. 



1 




.2 




o8 a 


• 


r est 
porti 


CD 

> 


ta ® 


a 


* lu 


•^ 


d2 


75 


Ba 


.♦3 


dS 


Oi 


!^a 


6 






a 



S 



•*» a « 

fle8 
9 o8 u 

03 O & 



• © 00 

a o8«^ 

O CJ — 

OS a> o 



Miscellaneous grroup 



Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian Territory. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Mexico 

North Dakota. . . . 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Alaska 

Oklahoma 

Nevada 



295 



69 
43 
16 
43 
22 
38 



11 



6 
23 
21 

4 



7 
2 



$3,754,970 



184,136 

210,484 

5,368 

1,978,33C 

19,841 

452,105 

70,805 

112,515 

17,660 

90,770 

51,827 

112,301 

360,611 

7,226 

88,915 

2,082 



2,182,398 



91,993 
84,420 
32,347 
56.160 
7,680 
95,538 



1,618,780 



6.940 

19,300 

56,960 

202,080 



10,940 
260 



2,600 



7,300 
6,900 
3,800 
4,900 
3,600 
6,600 



1,600 



3,000 
2,100 ' 
4,600 
2,000 



1,300 
4,000 



5,360.9 



671.1 
576.9 
120.5 
273.5 
28.4 
632.8 



2,319.7 



18.2 

40.6 

254.3 

409.2 



14.e 
1.1 



LUMBER INDUSTRY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



YEARS. 



Value of 
product. 



1860. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 
1900. 



$1,099,492 
1,208,629 
4,286,142 
3,842,012 
5,641,446 
9.218,310 



TIMBER OWNED AND CUT, BY SPECIES, AND AVERAGE 

STAND. 



SPECIES. 



Owned (M 
feet,B.M.). 



Average 
stand. 



1900 cut (M 
feet.B.M.). 



Spruce 

White pine.... 

Hemlock 

Other conifers. 
Hard woods . . . 

Total 



2,070,100 

662,600 

604.600 

79,300 

662,600 



3,879,100 



6,700 
6,800 



188,606 
310,424 

46,667 
2,303 

23.468 

570,367 
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PAPER AND WOOD PULP INDUSTRY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Establishments and Capital. 



COUNTIES. 



Estab- 
lish- 
ments: 
com- 
menoe- 
ment, 
number 

and 
charac- 
ter of 
organi- 
zation. 



CAPITAL. 







• 






A 






e 






a> 






s 






*^ 






u 






08 






a 






nd 






o 






■^ 


u 




•fH 


% 


■ 


S 










e8 


ns 


fl 


•FN 


5 


S 


> 


R 


■g 


•o 


»4 


§^ 


a 


.^4 



Sl 

P.! 

S< 

o 

o 

ns 

91 

c 

& 

o 

a 



s 



s 



Plant. 



o 
H 



s 
2 






S 



.§ 



^1 



-^S g ^ S 5 B 

^ h O P)QQ 



•Belknap and Cheshire. . . 5 

Coos 4 

Orafton 6 

Hillsborough 4 

Merrimack : 3 

! Stfafford i 3 

Sullivan i 4 



State total. 



29 



• • 


2 


.. 3 


1 


■ • 


I 


, , 


, , 


1 


1 


1 


3 


7 



3 

4 
3 
3 
2 
2i 
2; 



$246,231 
4,999,278 
406,284 
794,090 
1,003,467 
216,000 
499,741 



19 $8,163,081 



$201,400 


$38,000 


3,302,227 


400,000 


252.400 


66,500 


492,375 


159,338 


654,000 


93,600 


90.000 


26,000 


347.866 


47,962 


$5,240,268 


$830,300 



$75,400 
822,426 

84,600 
127.288 
203,600 

20,000 
102,246 



$1,435,360 



$88,000 
2,079,801 
101,400 
206,749 
267,000 
46,000 
197,658 



$2,974,606 



$44,831 
1,697,061 
162,884 
301,715 
449.467 
126,000 
161,875 



$2,922,813 



* Belknap and Giieshire counties consolidated in order that the operations of individual estab- 
may not be disclosed. 
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The purpose of the publication of the foregoing facts, sta- 
tistics and conclusions is of course apparent ; properly to 
assert the dignity and prosperity of the state and its varied 
industries, repelling the ridiculous assertions of its utter 
dependence upon summer travel, without the income from 
which it is alleged she would be ''poverty stricken," such a 
decadent and abject commonwealth as would offer no attrac- 
tions to intelligent self-respecting sojourners, and to attempt 
an antidote for the actual detriment wrought the state and to 
its income from summer travel, through false impressions 
created as to the destruction of our forests, the denudation of 
our hillsides and the drying up of our streams, all factors in 
the general picture of delight that nature presents to those 
who see her charms on our breezy hillsides, sparkling waters 
and lovely valleys. New Hampshire continues to welcome 
all who come to test her health-giving breezes — the latch 
string is out from the Third lake in Pittsburg to Boar's Head 
or Great Monadnock, and with vitality and beauty unim- 
paired. 

Forest Fires. 

The forests of New Hampshire have been especially free 
from fire for a long period of years. With the exception of 
the disastrous fire in the Zealand region in 1888, following 
the operations there of the Messrs. Henry and their associates, 
there have been no forest fires of great magnitude in our 
state for more than twenty years. Fire is the greatest enemy 
of the forest, being more disastrous than both the axe and 
vermin combined ; for while denudation, whether by the hand 
of man or by the action of natural causes, never destroys the 
conditions of reproduction, fire not only checks the growth of 
the standing forest and destroys the fallen and blights trees, 
but in many cases actually burns up the soil itself, that humus 
covering which is the forest's own product and which it forms 
over the naked rock at the slow rate of one foot in from one 
hundred to two hundred years. The absolute nudity of the 
summit of Mount Chocorua, for example, is a striking 
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instance of what a succession of forest fires will accomplish. 
That bald, naked, glistening, and serrated cone, so abso- 
lutely distinguishable among all New Hampshire's summits, 
is much below the normal timber level in its altitude, 
and yet the growth with which it was once covered has been 
entirely removed by the flames, and the soil upon which it 
stood has also gone, leaving to nature the slow work of 
again creating the conditions for forest growth by making there 
again a new soil through the long and wearisome processes of 
the evolution of plant life from the lowest lichen forms up 
through the herbs and the shrubs to the completed and finest 
forms of botanical classification, namely, the hardy evergreens, 
which are at once the most persistent and useful of all the 
tree growths of the temperate zone. 

Our Forest Fire Laws. 

Two causes operate to give to New Hampshire forests this 
gratifying immunity from forest fires. First of all the topog- 
raphy of our largest forest areas contributes to check any 
forest fires which might occur. Fires run much less rapidly 
in mountainous forests than in those which stand on more 
level sections of country; and, since practically three fifths of 
all our forest growths lie in the three upper counties of Graf- 
ton, Carroll, and Coos, where, also, our rugged hills rise to 
their greatest heights, we have been well fortified by nature 
against extensive ravages from forest fires. 

Our forest fire laws constitute the second element of our 
protection. These statutes, enacted in 1893, and based in the 
first instance upon the eminently practical suggestions of Dr. 
Bernhard E. Fernow, then chief of the forestry division of 
the national department of agriculture and now dean of the 
New York State College of Forestry, make the selectmen of 
towns forest fire wardens ex officio. These oflScers are 
directly charged with the duty '' to watch the forests and 
whenever a fire is observed therein to immediatelv summon 
such assistance as they may deem necessary, go at once to the 
scene of it, and, if possible, extinguish it." So far as we 
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have observed, and the fire records fullv substantiate our 
observations, these duties have been faithfully observed by the 
selectmen of the several towns; and the few fires which have 
occurred within their jurisdictions have been promptly 
checked. 

Forest Fire Wardens. 

Similar duties were laid upon the county commissioners 
with reference to those regions where no town organizations 
exist. It soon became apparent, however, that these officers, 
few in number, and oflen living at remote distances from the 
heavily forested areas, could not be expected to be as efiective 
forest fire wardens as the selectmen. Accordingly, at the sug- 
gestion of this commission, the law was amended at the next 
session after its passage so as to provide for better protection 
in the remote sections of forest growth. Under the amended 
law the privilege of adequate protection against fire was given 
to all owners of forests in the unincorporated townships by pro- 
viding that the Forestry Commission should, upon the applica- 
tion of any such owner, appoint a suitable number of fire 
wardens, ^\. their compensation and limit their term of em- 
ployment. The expense of such service is chargeable one 
half to owners and one half to the county. Few appoint- 
ments have been made under this law. The Hastings Lumber 
Company, however, the proprietors of extensive forests in 
the township of Green's Grant, have enjoyed the service of 
special forest fire wardens from the first, and have maintained 
a strict patrol along the line of their lumber railroad. 

Preservation of Shade Trees. 

The law of 1895 providing for the marking of shade 
trees by selectmen was found in its application to be of doubt* 
ful value, inasmuch as the restrictions placed upon the select- 
men in their working under the law proved too limited to 
permit of the law's full eflfect in preserving the beauty of 
many of the highways in the state. Accordingly, at the ses* 
sion of 1901, this law was repealed and a new law enacted 

6 
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which is much more explicit in its provisions, and which in 
its workings as thus far obsei*ved appears to justify its exist- 
ence. 

Under this law, shade trees which are to be preserved are 
selected by a tree warden who, in the language of the law, 
must be a competent person, and the cumbersome and expen- 
sive tag of brass bearing the state seal has given way to a 
metallic spike having upon its head the letters " N. H." An 
appropriation of five hundred dollars a year to cover the cost 
of these spikes has proved thus far ample for the purpose, 
and under the terms of the law more than one hundred 
thousand shade trees have been preserved for the adornment 
of our highways. 

The tree wardens being vested with wide discretion in the 
matter of the selection of the trees for preservation, have, so 
far as the board can learn, performed their duties with tact 
and zeal. Complaints have arisen in only one town, and as 
the law provides ample reparation for any abutter who may 
feel himself injured by the tree wardens' selections, it is 
probable that the difficulties in that community will be 
successfully dealt with by the courts. 

So far as the board knows, also, the trees thus designated 
by the tree wardens have been respected as public property, 
and in only one town has information come to our knowl- 
edge that spiked trees have been cut contrary to the provisions 
of the law. In this town steps have been taken to prosecute 
the offenders, and, as the penalties prescribed for the illegal 
removal of spiked trees are somewhat drastic, it is unlikely in 
case of conviction in this instance that other depredations will 
follow. 

The Secondary Forest. 

The commission has chiefly confined its attention to forest 
conditions in the northern portions of the state, because 
there are centered within three counties upwards of two mil- 
lion of the approximately four million acres of our forest 
growth. In this same section is practically all of the original 
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forest area still left to us. And there, too, are those unique 
and entrancing factors in New England scer.ery, the White 
Mountains. It was the threatened and apparently immediate 
denudation of these magnificent slopes, which gave the initial 
impetus to New Hampshire forestry; and because of the 
intimate relation of these forests to the economic welfare not 
only of our own people, but to the people of all the New 
England states save one, that the commission felt justified in 
devoting so large a share of their attention to the securing of 
better and more rational forest conditions in these sections. 

But we have not been unmindful of the interests of the 
secondary forests of the state, which lie for the most part in 
the southern and central tiers of counties, and which, though 
presenting few single areas of large extent, nevertheless in 
the aggregate comprise an acreage equaling that of more than 
one fifth of the total area of the state. 

These forests in their commercial aspects may be said to 
consist of a single species, the white pine {^Pinus strobus)^ 
valuable for nearly every use to which forest products are 
applied. The white pine, as we have said in previous 
reports, is the largest, most useful, and has the greatest range 
of distribution of our conifers. Originally two great belts 
of this valuable species occupied the valleys of the Merri- 
mack and the Connecticut, which contained some of the 
finest timber in New England ; but this primeval growth has 
long since disappeared and only a few scattered remnants, 
each of a few acres, now remain. The farm of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
at Durham, has upon it the last considerable area of primeval 
pine in the state, so far as we have been able to ascertain. A 
few specimens of original pine stood for a long time in the 
town of Rye, where they were a familiar landmark for sailors 
and fishermen, in this connection being alluded to by Whit- 
tier, who spoke of the vessels departing from the shore as 
having 

" Lost the sisrht of the pines of Rye." 
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These old tree growths having been removed, the soil 
which they occupied was turned to tillage or pasturage dur- 
ing those decades which were devoted chiefly to extension 
of our agriculture. With the changes which occurred in 
the conduct of this industry and its coincident abandonment 
of many fields and even of entire farms, the pines again 
crept into their ancient holdings. The white pine seeds very 
freely, and the sites of many of the ancient forests began to 
indicate themselves by tracts of vigorous sapling growth, 
which in from twenty to thirty years became of sufficient size 
for pail and kit stock, for box boards, etc., and in from fifty 
to sixty years to suitable dimensions for the manufacture of 
boards and timber. Springing up as this growth did upon 
so many of our worn-out or abandoned farms, it made industry 
and prosperity possible in many sections where otherwise 
there would have been a much more narrow and straitened 

life. 

Natural Pink Lands. 

Within the limits of the distribution of this useful species 
there have appeared, naturally enough, certain sections pre- 
eminently suited to its culture. Chief among these are cen- 
tral Hillsborough and Cheshire counties, where, either through 
the topography and conformation of the land, the qualities of 
soil, or the relative humidity, the white pine has flourished 
exuberantly, and it has been no uncommon thing in the pursuit 
of the kit manufacture and kindred industries to remove 
successive crops at no longer intervals than twelve to fifteen 
years. These industries, none of them of great magnitude, 
but in their aggregate distributing a large sum of money 
every year among the farmers and other woodland owners in 
their immediate vicinity, were valuable elements in the pros- 
perity of the state; and, had they continued, would have 
insured a small but constant source of revenue to many 
sections; and, so long as they continued to utilize on 
the average no more than the annual wood increment of 
their sustaining woodland growths, would have obviated any 
serious necessity for vigorous forestry agitation in these por- 
tions of the state. 
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The Diamond Match Co. 

The appearance of a new factor in the field of forest indus- 
try has, however, entirely changed the conditions of the 
manufacture of the white pine product. A few years since, 
the Diamond Match Company, better known as '' the match 
trust," began operations in New Hampshire. The method 
of the small manufacturer was to buy pine in the log from 
the farmer or the jobber, and they, except in rare instances, 
confined their cuttings to trees of reasonable size, leaving a 
considerable nucleus of thrifty young growth as a basis for a 
future crop and for seeding. The practice of the Diamond 
Match Company was wholly different. Buying logs only 
where the land itself could not be had, it took title to large 
areas of secondary forest, erected mills, and proceeded to 
clear the lands utterly, sending the resultant product out of 
the state in the rough for completed manufacture elsewhere. 

As a consequence many small sawmills and wood- 
working factories in the southern counties were forced out 
of business, and the landowners received a lump sum for 
their wood-lots instead of the regular annual revenue from the 
sale of logs. The wood-lots thus stripped of their growth 
were abandoned by the operators, and the towns found their 
inventories diminished by the valuation formerly set upon 
the wooded lands. And the employment afforded by the 
match company during the brief period of its operations was 
far less than that offered steadily by the small manufacturers 
who had been driven out of business. 

Before dismissing the operations of this company from 
consideration, it is fair to say that its managers are now com- 
ing to perceive the shortsightedness of their initial policy ; 
and they are now instituting new methods of harvesting their 
timber crops. Cuttings are now confined to the larger 
growths, and on certain of their denuded lands the company 
plans for extensive reforestation by seeding and by the trans- 
plantation of seedlings. Such a policy, if consistently ad- 
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hered to, will remove further reason for criticism based upon 
an unwillingness to see the resources of the state diminished ; 
and by insuring the perpetuation of the company's operations 
will serve to maintain a much-needed source of revenue in 
the afiected communities. 

Attempts at Reforestation. 

In connection with these plans for reforestation in lands 
recently denuded, it may be wise to call attention to some 
further attempts of private enterprise in the same line upon 
lands once used for agricultural purposes but now given over 
to the undirected forces of nature for the restoration of the 
torest cover. The plantations of Mr. Isaac Adams, in Carroll 
county, were mentioned in detail in another place ; and the 
plantations of the late Hon. John D. Lyman, at New Dur- 
ham, have become well known in many sections through 
their late owner's enthusiastic attempts to set others to follow- 
ing his example. Less familiar, however, is the work of 
reforesting begun by the late Mr. Austin Corbin upon his 
estate at Newport, where by means of transplanted pine 
saplings he made permanent a shifting soil of sandy structure, 
adding greatly to the attractiveness of his property and 
assuring an added value to it from year to year as the planted 
crop matures. Mr. Gordon Woodbury, upon his estate at 
Bedford, has also under way an experiment at reforestation 
on a large scale, which already gives excellent promise of 
large returns within the lifetime of its owner. In Cheshire 
county, the Butterick Publishing Company, once the operator 
of a flourishing box mill, now absorbed by the match trust, 
and still the possessor of many acres of farming and wood 
land, is planning for the immediate reclaiming of an exten- 
sive area of abandoned pasture through reforestation. 

Such efforts mean the ultimate addition of large sums to 
the valuation of the state and to its resources, while the 
benefits of large forested areas for the conservation of the 
water supply can hardly be overestimated. Indeed, so closely 
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related to the entire prosperity of the whole state is the mat- 
ter of extending the present limits of the forested area, that 
it seems to us wise for the legislature to take into considera- 
tion the advisability of state co-operation to secure this much- 
to-be-desired result. 

Exemption of Forest Plantations. 

In other states where conditions akin to those mentioned 
have arisen it has been found that by a remission of taxation, 
in whole or in part, landowners have been encouraged to 
bring under fore«t cover large areas of denuded or waste lands 
which otherwise would never have increased in value, but 
which under the continued growth of a planted tree cover have 
been found to add materially to the wealth and resources of 
the community. It has seemed to us that New Hampshire 
by adopting some such course could materially add to its 
wealth through the permanence of its forest cover, and we 
accordingly suggested that the legislature of 1901 provide 
for the partial remission of taxes upon lands planted with 
desirable timber trees, in a specified number to the acre, this 
exemption to continue during the period of the forest's most 
rapid growth. Such a law was introduced at the last session 
of the legislature, passed the house, and failed in the senate 
only because it was not reached before the closing hours of 
the session. 

We advise again that some such action be taken by the 
legislature of 1903. 

Supply of Seeds and Seedlings. 

If, at the same time, the state's paternal aims could be so 
directed as to encourage reforestation additionally by supply- 
ing to landowners seedlings of timber trees at cost or at a 
mere nominal price, the process of extending the forest cover 
would be greatly facilitated and the area of land so treated 
largely increased. It has been argued that the establishment 
of a tree nursery by the state itself for the supply of such 
seedlings might prove neither profitable nor successful. It is 
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urged that it would require no little expenditure of money to 
establish a nursery within the state, and that it would be some 
time before the products of such a nursery could be ready for 
landowners who were willing to use them. Moreover, if 
there should prove to be no large demand for seedlings for 
plantation, the invested capital would have gone to waste. 
The alternative is therefore suggested that if the state should 
authorize the Forestry Commission to contract with some 
reputable nurseryman already established in some other state 
for the supply of a given number of seedlings of specified 
varieties of each year, an immediate step could be taken to- 
ward reforesting those areas which most urgently demand it, 
and if the experiment should prove unsuccessful the state 
would have no permanent investment in a tree nursery upon 
which to realize a loss. If, on the other hand, the demand 
for the seedlings prove sufficient to warrant, the legislatuVe of 
1905 could take steps for the establishment of a permanent 
nursery. 

Legislation Difficult. 

Forest preservation with rational utilization of the forest 
product is difficult to regulate by legislation. Under a more 
dictatorial form of government than ours, as for example, in 
the German Empire, no difficulty arises in the reservation and 
management of immense tracts of forest cover for the benefit of 
the general government. Here, however, this is not so easy ; 
even in those states where forest preserves have been insti- 
tuted, every attempt thus far made to throw them open to 
lumbering operations, though conducted upon the most 
rational basis, has been defeated amid a storm of popular dis- 
approval. The national government, too, with its millions of 
acres of forest reserves has never undertaken a systematic 
removal of the mature trees in its forest cover as a matter of 
revenue. Wherever forest preservation has been brought 
about it has been through the exercise of the power possessed 
either by the state or national government, without view to 
future emolument other than that received from the mere fact 
of forest preservation itself. 
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In years past this commission has held and still holds that 
if the state of New Hampshire could — by the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain and throup^h direct taxation, or by 
the proceeds of an issue of bonds — secure again to itself the 
ownership of those forests with whose title it parted thirty- 
five years ago, it would be a step of immeasurable advantage 
and profit to the whole community. But we realize the 
unwillingness of the people to tax themselves for this purpose, 
even upon a conclusive showing, such as can be and has been 
made, not onlv of the ultimate but of the immediate financial 
profit to accrue from such a course. In view of repeated 
rebuf}s in successive legislatures we hesitate to press again 
this proposition upon our lawmakers, although we abate 
nothing from our opinion that such a course would immedi- 
ately settle the vexed question of forest preservation in New 
Hampshire, and would assure to the state for all time a per- 
petual and increasing revenue from the sale of matured 
timber. In the absence of applying such a general policy of 
forest purchase and management, it may be well for the leg- 
islature to consider the advisability of purchasing and holding 
in preserve such strategical points in the White Mountain 
forests which, by reason of their relation to the head watersheds 
of our great commercial streams, or by their relation scenic- 
ally to the ever extending volume of summer resort business, 
particularly commend themselves as the wards of a paternal 
state government. There are a few such spots which are now 
threatened by the axe and which can be procured for the state 
at fairly reasonable prices. 

A Forest Map. 

The basis of all scientific forest management is, as this 
board has heretofore remarked in other reports, an accurate 
topographical knowledge of the forest cover. In all cases 
where any well devised scheme of forest preservation and 
management has been put into operation, an accurate map- 
ping of the territory affected has preceded all else. We 
therefore again call attention to the opportunity which the 
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state possesses to cooperate with the national government in 
completing the topographical survey of the state, which was 
begun many years ago but which has been neglected because 
other commonwealths have taken advantage of the opportu- 
nity for cooperation to advance their work to the detriment of 
that in those states which have depended upon the national 
government alone to complete it. The work already done in 
New Hampshire is confined to border towns along the line of 
Maine, Massachusetts and Vermont, and to the White Moun- 
tains, where the major peaks of the Presidential Range have 
been surveyed and completed. Accompanying this report 
will be found a copy of the White Mountain map, showing 
the character of the work. The extension of these maps over 
that portion of the state which bears the heaviest forest cover, 
that is to say, speaking roughly, over the northern half of the 
state above Lake Winnepesaukee, would be of inestimable 
value in outlining any plan for systematic forest management 
in that section, and would be of incalculable service to many 
of our people, saying nothing of its benefit to the thousands 
of summer visitors who yearly come into that region. We 
therefore recommend that an appropriation of not less than 
$5,000 be placed at the disposal of the commission, for secur- 
ing the co-operation of the United States Geographical Survey 
in continuing this work in the section above referred to. 

A National W'hite Mountain Park. 

Elsewhere we have spoken of the project to establish a na- 
tional forest park in the Southern Appalachian mountains. 
I'his plan, now well matured and enthusiastically supported, 
has already won the favorable consideration of the national 
senate ; and its friends hope to secure its passage through the 
house at the approaching short session of congress. 

Assuming their success in this efibrt, it is reasonable to ask 
whether government action of this sort is to stop here. The 
forest reserves set aside by executive proclamation under the 
act of congress of March 3, 1891, are made up of lands already 
owned by the government. The Appalachian Mountain park 
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contemplates a purchase by the government of lands now 
owned by private individuals. If such a policy is to be in- 
augurated, it ought not to be confined to the single area under 
consideration in the Southern Appalachians. The White 
Mountain region has claims equally logical and forceful. 

The Arguments in its Favor. 

The chief arguments adduced in favor of establishing a na- 
tional forest reserve in the Southern Appalachians are : 

That those mountains embrace high peaks and large moun- 
tain masses. The same is true of the White Mountains, 
where altitudes and bulk are scarcely less than those found in 
the southern chain. 

That upon these mountains descends a very heavy rainfall. 
A like meteorological condition is found in the White Moun- 
tain region. 

That denuded slopes in those mountains rapidly lose their 
humus and then the underlying strata, which are washed down 
to ruin fertile fields below. The same is true almost to an 
equal degree in the White Mountains. 

That the rivers originating in those mountains flow through 
many southern states, and possess agricultural, water-power 
and navigation interests along their courses which are essen- 
tial to be preserved. The rivers originating in the White 
Mountain region flow through all the states of New England, 
save one ; they support the largest manufacturing interests ; 
they afford water-powers of great magnitude ; they relate to 
rich and profitable agriculture. 

That the regulation of the flow of these rivers can be ac- 
complished only by the conservation of the forests. The 
Merrimack, the Saco, the Androscoggin, the Connecticut, 
the Piscataqua rivers are absolutely dependent for their equa- 
ble flow upon the preservation of the forests of New Hamp- 
shire in their substantial integrity. 

That the Southern Appalachians bear rich forests of hard 
woods. The forests of the White Mountain region are the 
finest growths of conifers found in the East. These forests are 
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characterized by a close and heavy stand of tall, straight trees 
of the most valuable and useful species found — ^the spruce — 
and furnish supplies which cannot be had from any other 
region except at great cost. 

That the economic reasons for the preservation of the Ap- 
palachian forests are imperative. Not less so are the eco- 
nomic reasons for preserving the forests of the White Moun- 
tains. Upon these depends the prosperity of the lowlands 
through which their waters run, and their management under 
rational forestry principles will perpetuate and increase the 
resources of this region, will afford a valuable object lesson in 
the advantages and practicability of forest preservation through 
use, and will soon render them self-supporting from the sale 
of timber. 

That the agriculture of the South must be protected and 
preserved, an end to which forest preservation is an indispen- 
sable condition. Equally important is it to preserve and ex- 
tend New England agriculture. 

That southern floods will increase if forest destruction con- 
tinues. This is equally true of New England. 

That southern forests, streams, and agriculture cannot be 
preserved by state action, hence the national government 
must assume the duty. If federal action is justified there on 
such a ground, much more is it justifiable here. 

The Only Method. 

In the course of an elaborate argument submitted to con- 
gress in advocacy of the Appalachian Park proposition, the 
Secretary of Agriculture declares himself able to find but one 
way for these forests to be preserved, and that is by the fed- 
eral government's buying the forest-covered mountain slopes 
and making them into a national forest reserve. A like con- 
clusion would be reached in an extended study of the condi- 
tions attaching to the White Mountain forests. 

It is declared to be a proper national function to restore the 
Appalachian forests already injured and to reforest the steep 
slopes already cleared, because the results are national in their 
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importance and extent. Satisfactory protection and develop- 
ment of those forests are declared to be wholly beyond the 
agency of private individuals, who have no direct interest 
whatever in the protection and perpetuation of water-power, 
agriculture, and navigation along the lower courses of the 
streams whose headwaters centre there. This is equally true 
of White Mountain forests and their owners. 

It is urged, also, that the states within whose territory the 
Appalachian forests lie cannot be expected to convert them 
into a forest reserve. 

The states do not own any of those lands. It is pointed 
out that North Carolina, for example, cannot be expected, at 
great expense, to create a forest reserve for the protection of 
streams which, though arising within her borders, lie mainly 
in other states; nor can Alabama be expected to purchase 
lands in Geoi'gia for the protection of a great river emptying 
into Mobile bay. 

These arguments all apply with equal or greater force to 
the White Mountain situation. New Hampshire owns no 
public lands. The rivers which have their origin within her 
borders contribute more largely to the prosperity of other 
states than to hers. She ought not to be expected to burden 
herself with debt for the benefit of her neighbors ; and her 
neighbors cannot rightfully be asked to contribute money to 
buy land here. 

A National Problem. 

In summarizing his views on the Appalachian Park propo- 
sition. Secretary Wilson says : 

'* This is a national problem. The people of a number of 
states are directly interested. The dangers growing out of 
the policy now in force are national in their character, as are 
also the benefits to be obtained by the policy now advised. 
This proposal for a national forest reserve has already been 
discussed and commended by our ablest men of science, by 
practical lumbermen, by the forestry associations, by many of 
the business organizations of the country, and by both the 
technical and the general press. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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»» Congress has wisely provided for the setting aside out of 
the public domain, and thus withdrawing from sale, many 
thousands of square miles of valuable forest lands, with a view 
to protecting the streams and perpetuating the timber sup- 
ply about the mountains in our western states and territories. 
And while the measure now proposed involves a purchase 
instead of a withdrawal from sale of forest lands formerly pur- 
chased, the principle and purpose are the same. In both 
cases, even if judged simply as a question of finance, the gov- 
ernment's investment will ultimately prove a good one." 

The advocates of a White Mountain park under federaf 
ownership can state their case with equal force upon all these 
heads. And, in addition, the national character of the prob- 
lem here is largely emphasized by the fact that the White 
Mountain forests not only aBect the manufactures and agricul- 
ture of the five New England states through which flow the 
waters of the Merrimack, the Connecticut, the Androscoggin, 
the Saco, and the Piscataqua, but by the further fact that 
thousands of people, coming from all the states, resort to the 
White Mountain forests every summer in search of recreation 
and health. 

Now IS THE Proper Time. 

If the general government is ever to become interested in 
this section, the time seems now ripe for the first steps to be 
taken. Public attention is now being aroused with reference 
to the new policy of creating forest reserves by purchase. It 
is fitting that congress should examine into all the proposi- 
tions of this kind at the outset, so that the initial step, when 
once it is taken, shall be known to be not an isolated and 
unique example of such an exercise of a national function, but 
the first move in a general plan aiming to bring all unpro- 
tected danger spots under federal guardianship. One such 
locality is the White Mountains. 

There are certain places in our country that are highly 
favored by nature in having not only gpand and beautiful 
scenery, but also the purest of water and a salubrious and 
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health-giving climate, and these places are not so numerous 
that they should not be fostered and protected by a permanent 
influence, and what so permanent as our national government? 
The White Mountains are undoubtedly a pleasure-ground and 
residence place for a larger number of citizens from nearly 
every state in the Union (for at least a portion of the year) 
than any other place in this country. On looking over the 
registers of the different hotels in the White Mountains, it is 
easv to discover the truth of this assertion. 

Now, under the circumstances, with the increase in popu- 
lation in the eastern and middle sections of our countrv, does 

m 

it not seem that our national government should acquire pos- 
session of these specially interesting and attractive places and 
make a park or reservation of them as a pleasure-ground for 
all the citizens of our great country who wish to avail them- 
selves of it ? 

Now, with the disappearance of our forests our water sup- 
ply will also disappear, as the latter inevitably follows the 
former, and when these two have disappeared the White 
Mountain region will no longer be a desirable place of resi- 
dence for the summer tourist. The attractiveness will have 
disappeared and they will seek other regions. There are mil- 
lions in our country who love these superb scenes and who 
can see in them infinite possibilities for the uplifting of hu- 
manity by the inspiration which they receive from living in 
the midst of these grand mountains and noble forests, and 
they carry back to their busy teeming lives in the cities mem- 
ories that can never be effaced. They are inspired with new 
thoughts and high resolves and are instrumental in helping to 
uplift those who have not had this privilege. In this way the 
influence which is received from a visit to these mountains is 
spread throughout the length and breadth of our land. 

Other National Parks. 

The government has already established by proclamation 
the Yellowstone park, containing over two million acres in 
Wyoming; the Sequoia, containing 161,280 acres, — all three 
in California ; and the Mount Rainier park, of 207,360 acres 
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in the state of Washington. None of these parks or reserva- 
tions are east of western Dakota, they are west of the 103d 
meridian, yet the population west of the meridian is approxi- 
mately four million as against seventy-one million east of it. 
The increase west has been but 980,000 since the census of 
1890, while the increase east was over twelve million ; thus 
ninety-five per cent, of the population of the country is east of 
the meridian, west of which the present parks and reservations 
are located. The question at once arises, why should not the 
eastern section of the country contain such a reservation, 
either in the form of a national park, or of areas set apart 
under such i*estrictions as would preserve and foster the forest 
growth now rapidly disappearing? The need of intelligent 
action respecting forestry is now universally conceded. The 
government is committed to such an action upon its great 
western reservations. The federal government possesses the 
facilities for controlling such reservations in a broad way, un- 
afiected by local or private interests, upon plans that will per- 
mit the use of the forests that remain, directing with intelli- 
gence such cutting as is proper, and promoting new growth 
on the denuded areas. The subject is exceedingly important 
in its relation to the prosperity of the farmer, who is largely 
dependent on the climate and rainfall, to the great manufac- 
turing interests, more or less dependent on the water-power 
furnished by our rivers, to the rapidly growing cities and 
towns whose water supply is drawn from our northern lakes, 
to the health and pleasure of thousands who annually visit the 
mountains and uplands of northern Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. 

The White Mountain Region. 

The White Mountain region proper of New Hampshire 
covers an area of more than 1,200 square miles. Dominated 
by Mt. Washington and the Presidential Range, Banked by 
the Franconia and Sandwich ranges, it includes also groups 
of lesser peaks, feeding the Connecticut and Merrimack 
rivers, the Saco, the Androscoggin and many tributary 
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Streams, the source of the water-power of hundreds of manu- 
facturing villages and cities, to which the growth of New 
England is so largely due. It is a region of great historic 
interest, closely associated with the past and present life of 
New England, interwoven with its romance, poetry, art and 
tradition. 

If the attention of congress is to be directed to this region, 
as one amply deserving federal ownership and control, 
the legislature of 1903 may properly adopt resolutions favor- 
ing the establishment of a White Mountain national park, and 
requesting our senators and representatives in congress to 
urge the subject upon the consideration of their fellow legis- 
lators. 

Forestry Knowledge. 

The knowledge of correct forestry principles spreads slowly ; 
but during the period of the commission's efforts it is believed 
that certain definite and valuable advances have been made in 
adjusting correctly the relation of the public to the forest 
cover. The recognized dependence of mankind upon forest 
growths for timber, fuel, and so many of the necessities of 
daily life, in the development of which man has shown so 
much of his ingenious capacity, is so great that it is not 
unnatural that in the first enthusiasm of forestry agitation 
in our state, an extreme and radical view prevailed ; and that 
a vigorous demand was raised for the immediate and total 
cessation of lumbering operations which affected the moun- 
tainous region so unique and valuable as a summer resort, 
and so intimately connected with the head watersheds of New 
England's most serviceable waterways. 

This view, however, has now been practically abandoned. 
The fundamental concept of rational forestry, namely, that 
forests are grown to be used, is now the prevailing basis in 
formulating the rightful demands of the public upon the 
private owners of our forest areas. The woodman is no 
longer asked to spare every tree, but to spare such trees 
as are not of sufficient maturity to render them commercially 

7 
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valuable, or which are so placed as to give no hope for 
their immediate reproduction in case of removal, or which 
ought not to be removed by reason of their consummate 
value in the relations they sustain toward the scenic and 
economic interests of the commonwealth. 

The Functions of the Forests. 

In formulating these demands the forester makes no extrav- 
agant statements of the forest's claim to stand because of its 
relation to rainfall or climate. Despite an exhaustive research, 
the commission has been utterly unable to unearth or to formu- 
late any body of facts tending to prove even the remotest con- 
nection between forest areas and the total precipitation. The 
average annual rainfall in New Hampshire is about forty-two 
inches, and the amount has varied but little from year to year 
despite man's increasing efforts to destroy the balance of 
nature. The function of a forest in relation to the water 
supply is wholly mechanical. First of all the limbs and foliage 
serve to check the fall of the rain, thus decreasing the force 
of its impact upon the forest floor and preventing a hardening 
of the surface which would hasten the running off of the 
waters. The trunks and the protruding roots tend to hold in 
check the deep masses of snow which fall upon the mountain 
slopes and to prevent their sliding to the lower levels. Again, 
the spongy duff, accumulated from the forest litter through the 
ages, holds in reserve the melted snow and ice, giving it 
slowly out in summer as it drains through the porous structure 
into the streams below, and thus equalizing the flow of water 
in the larger courses which feed from the mountain brooks. 
And, finally, the shade of the forest materially lessens the 
evaporation during the heated term and saves for its destined 
use in the waterways the precipitation so generously given 
during the early spring. 

To these, two other factors must be added to make up the 
argument in favor of the rational use of forest growths, such as 
we have above indicated. 
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First, the sentimental factor as exemplified in the attractions 
which the mountain forests maintain for summer visitors. 
When one reflects more deeply upon this phase of the forestry 
question, it is hard to locate the exact line of demarcation 
between the sentimental and the practical, for while it is 
almost wholly for their aesthetics that the forests attract the 
tourist, the revenue thus obtained for the state makes the 
subject of rational forest preservation a most eminently prac- 
tical matter. 

The Necessity for Forest Preservation. 

Last of all, though to our minds the chief in importance, 
must be considered the eflect of unwise forest management 
upon the forest industries themselves. The perpetuity of 
every lumber mill, every pulp mill and every paper mill 
depends upon the productive capacity of the forest which 
sustains it. Under proper regulations that productive capacity 
can be enlarged and perpetuated, and no interest of the lum- 
berman or the pulp manufacturer can be second to the secur- 
ing of rational forest condition upon all his lands. 

With this end in view the commission has continuously 
directed its efforts to enforcing these facts upon the attention 
of landowners and timber operators, with the result that, 
whereas at the beginning of our efibrts not more than one of 
all this class was conducting his business under any systematic 
endeavor to insure to his mills an endless supply of raw forest 
material, to-day not more than one of them is operating with- 
out such endeavor, and some of them have so far developed the 
rational theory of forest management, that they employ large 
corps of trained men, some of them educated in superior 
forestry schools, to direct every detail of their forest work. 
Whether the enlightened self-interest thus aroused has demon- 
strated its value sufficiently to insure its continuation without 
the spur of official stimulus on the part of the state is a ques- 
tion yel to be determined ; but certain it seems that the results 
thus far obtained by the commission along this line of effort 
justify the state in its action in permanently establishing the 
foresty department as a branch of government. 
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In line with the immediately foregoing matter the board 
submits the following 

Summary. 

1. Approximately there are 4,200,000 acres of woodland 
and forest in the state, or about three fourths of its area, of 
which 2,300,000 acres are in the three northern counties, Coos, 
Carroll, and Grafton. Perhaps 700,000 to 750,000 acres of 
this is original growth, or the stand of trees on lands cut over 
so long ago as to be practically timber lands at the present 
time. 

2. Of this area, in the North Country where are the 
great mountain houses for summer business, and where also 
is the domain of the lumberman, less than ten per cent, has 
been cut or burned over beyond the power of unaided nature 
to restore scenic conditions, and to-day the total area within 
the state covered with foliage, from young growth to the 
primeval trees inclusive, is doubtless larger than at any time 
during the last fifty years. 

3. Unfortunately it is the fact that lines of railway built to 
encourage and accommodate tourists, have also made profit- 
able to the lumberman tracts of scenic beauty before inacces- 
sible and thus encouraged cuttings in territory that should, if 
possible, have been exempt from attack, and in the most notice- 
able locations, as around the western slopes of the Presidential 
Range, the lower Ammonoosuc valley, the Franconia Notch, 
Glen Ellis falls, the Peabody River valley ; all beloved of 
tourists. 

4. To a degree these spaces, for a time desolate and of 
forbidding aspect, have become covered by a new growth, 
and save where lire has left bleached trunks (themselves fall- 
ing prone in the new foliage and thus hidden), mountain sides 
and valleys are again covered with verdure, so that the decay- 
ing debris of lumbering operations alone witness former work. 
The original trees are gone, but it often requires a trained eye 
to distinguish the new trees, or wherein the contour of hill- 
side and glen is not as grateful to the eye as before lumbering 
operations commenced. 
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5. Nature thus reproducing itself, it is not strange that 
the water-flow over weirs on the larger streams like the 
Connecticut, Androscoggin, Saco and Merrimack shows no 
diminution, nor is erosion visible on the hillsides to any 
great extent. While the destruction of original forests is 
from a scenic and economic point to be regretted, there is 
much unfounded comment and alarm upon the result of 
timber cutting; nor is there data to prove any diminution of 
the annual rainfall (about forty-two inches per annum), loss 
of water-power or climate changes therefrom. 

6. Statistics in their proper place in this report demon- 
strate certain of these conclusions and show the comparative 
volume of the manufacturing, agricultural, lumber and sum- 
mer business, industries of the state, which will, perhaps, give 
a clearer and more just comprehension of existing economic 
conditions than always obtains. 

7. The commission is called to face, not theories alone, 
but facts and results. The forest and wooded areas of the 
state belong entirely to private owners, who have the right to 
do what they wish with their own, subject only to the public 
exigency. It is not yet successfully advocated that these 
greater areas be bought by drafts upon the public treasury ; 
to be taken under the right of eminent domain (of course to 
be compensated for by public taxation or the issue of bonds) 
and to be thereafter policed by a corps of state officials for 
protection or development, also at the public expense. 

The lumber interest is one of the most important interests 
of the state, employing vast capital and much labor, afford- 
ing markets for our citizens and opening lands for settlement. 
Like every other interest it should receive proper encourage- 
ment and be properly restricted. It has seemed that the 
present practical solution of the forest problem would be 
reached by instilling a clearer conception of intelligent forest 
treatment into the minds and methods of forest owners, — 
with perhaps stringent legislative restrictions in the cutting of 
areas devoted to pulp wood, — seeking to have cut only 
matured or well developed trees, thus clearing the forest of 
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exuberant growth, and providing for its development and for 
the successive crops of timber, which will ensue with careful 
treatment, without limit of time. Our examinations and 
labors have been to this end and we confidently believe with 
marked success, so that a new era in cutting and consequent 
preservation has beyond doubt been inaugurated. Its con- 
tinuance, however, cannot be indefinitely relied upon ; for, 
since it depends upon the caprice or circumstances of 
individual owners, it is impossible to say what might happen 
if any marked change in present industrial conditions should 
set in. 

8. The most serious problem now apparent is the devas- 
tation threatened by cutting indiscriminately to supply the 
pulp mills. While some owners and the contractors for the 
greater mills assert their intention to cut pulp timber for 
future crops, jobbers and buyers of stumpage are likely to 
make clean and devastating work. If we would protect from 
this new danger, restrictive legislation seems necessary to 
limit the size of the cut. 

Hon. Napoleon B. Bryant. 

We have elsewhere recorded the fact that during the 
present year the board has lost one of its original members 
by death. The Honorable Napoleon B. Bryant was a New 
Hampshire man, born in 1825. He was the maker and 
master of his own fortunes, attaining great eminence in the 
legal profession and distinction in political and public life, 
being a well known eloquent and eftective advocate and 
speaker. Mr. Bryant was solicitor for Grafton county, mem- 
ber and speaker of the house of representatives and delegate 
to the Chicago convention nominating Lincoln in i860. 
Commencing political life as a Democrat he joined the long 
dominant party in 1856. He practiced his profession in 
Grafton county, at the state capital, and with marked success 
in Boston. Always devoted to his state, after success came 
to him he beautified and extended his earlier estate at Ando- 
ver. He was a cordial, genial friend, beloved of his earlier 
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and later associates. He made many valuable addresses upon 
forestry and was of much service to the commission and the 
public. He died in the harness, at the close of an earnest 
and remembered address, delivered by him to his neighbors 
and friends, late in the evening of January 28, 1903, and 
rests in the town of his nativity. 

HENRY O. KENT, 
GEORGE E. BALES, 
MARSHALL C. WENTWORTH, 
GEORGE H. MOSES, 

Forestry Commissioners, 



NEW HAMPSHIRE FORESTRY LAWS. 



CHAPTER 44, LAWS OF 1893. 

An Act fok the Establishment of a Forestry Com- 
mission. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
in general court convefisd : 

Section i . There is hereby established a forestry com- 
mission, to consist of the governor, ex officio^ and four other 
members, two Republicans and two Democrats, who shall be 
appointed by the governor, with the advice of the council, 
for their special fitness for service on this commission, and 
be classified in such manner that the office of one shall 
become vacant each year. One of said commissioners shall 
be elected by his associates secretary of the commission, and 
receive a salary of one thousand dollars per annum. The 
other members shall receive no compensation for their 
services, but shall be paid their necessary expenses incurred 
in the discharge of their duties, as audited and allowed by the 
governor and council. 

Sect. 2. It shall be the duty of the forestry commission to 
investigate the extent and character of the original and sec- 
ondary forests of the state, together with the amounts and 
varieties of the wood and timber growing therein ; to ascer- 
tain, as near as the means at their command will allow, the 
annual removals of wood and timber therefrom, and the dis- 
position made of the same by home consumption and manu- 
facture, as well as by exportation in the log, the different 
methods of lumbering pursued, and the effects thereof upon 
the timber supply, water-power, scenery, and climate of the 
state ; the approximate amount of revenue annually derived 
from the forests of the state ; the damage done to them from 
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time to time by forest fires ; and any other important facts 
relating to forest interests which may come to their knowl- 
edge. They shall also hold meetings from time to time in 
difierent parts of the state for the discussion of forestry sub- 
jects, and make an annual report to the governor and council, 
embracing such suggestions as to the commission seem impor- 
tant, fifteen hundred copies of which shall be printed by the 
state. 

Sect. 'i. The selectmen of towns in this state are hereby 
constituted fire wardens of their several towns, whose dutv it 
shall be to watch the forests, and whenever a fire is observed 
therein to immediately summon such assistance as thev mav 
deem necessary, go at once to the scene of it, and, if possible, 
extinguish it. In regions where no town organizations exist, 
the county commissioners are empowered to appoint such fire 
wardens. Fire wardens and such persons as they may 
employ shall be paid for their services by the towns in which 
such fires occur, and in the absence of town organizations by 
the county. 

Sect. 4. Whenever any person or persons shall supply 
the necessary funds therefor, so that no cost or expense shall 
accrue to the state, the forestry commission is hereby author- 
ized to buy anv tract of land and devote the same to the 
purposes of a public p«irk. If they cannot agree with the 
owners thereof as to the price, they may condemn the same 
under the powers of eminent domain, and the value shall be 
determined as in the case of lands taken for highways, with 
the same rights of appeal and jury trial. On the payment of 
the value as finally determined, the land so taken shall be 
vested in the state, and forever held for the purposes of a 
public park. The persons furnishing the money to buy such 
land shall be at liberty to lay out such roads and paths on the 
land, and otherwise improve the same under the direction of 
the forestry commission, and the tract shall at all times be 
open to the use of the public. 

Sect. 5. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
[Approved March 29, 1893.] 
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CHAPTER no, LAWS OF 1895. 

An Act for the Protection of Forests from Fire. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
in general court convened: 

Section i. It shall be the duty of the forestry commis- 
sion, upon application by the owner or owners of any tract 
of forest land, situated in a locality where no town organiza- 
tion exists, to appoint a suitable number of special fire war- 
dens for said tract, to define their duties, to limit their term 
of employment, and to fix their compensation. The expense 
attending the employment of said special fire wardens shall 
be borne one half by the party or parties making the applica- 
tion for their appointment and one half by the county in 
which said tract of forest land is located. 

[Approved March 29, 1895.] 



CHAPTER 98, LAWS OF 1901. 

An Act in Amendment of Chapter 85, Laws of 1895, 
Relating to the Protection and Preservation of 
Ornamental and Shade Trees in the Highways. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
in general court convened: 

Section i. Mayors of cities and selectmen of towns 
shall, immediately upon the passage of this act, and annually 
thereafter, appoint one or more tree wardens, who shall be 
discreet persons, resident of the city or town where appointed, 
interested in the planting, pruning, and preservation of shade 
and ornamental trees and public ways and grounds, whose 
business it shall be to perform the duties hereinafter specified, 
and shall be allowed such compensation for their services and 
expenses as the mayor or selectmen may deem reasonable. 
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Sect. 2. Towns and cities shall have control of all shade 
and ornamental trees situated in any public way or ground 
within their limits, which the tree warden deems reasonably 
necessary for the purpose of shade and ornamentation ; and 
it shall be the duty of the tree wardens, as soon as possible after 
their appointment, to carefully examine the trees, situated as 
aforesaid, and to plainly mark such trees as they think should 
be controlled by their municipality, for the purposes afore- 
said, by driving into each tree, at a point not less than three 
nor more than six feet from the ground, on the side toward 
the highway, a nail or spike, with the letters " N. H." cut 
or cast upon the head. Said spikes or nails shall be procured 
by the secretary of the forestry commission, and furnished by 
him to said officers as may be required by them for the pur- 
poses of this act, at a cost not to exceed five hundred dollars 
a year. If any of the nails or spikes shall be destroyed or 
defaced, it shall be the dutv of the warden to renew them as 
soon as possible after he is informed or discovers that they 
have been removed. They shall also have the power to 
designate from time to time, in the same manner as hereinbe- 
fore directed, such other trees, within the limits of the public 
ways and grounds, as in his [their] judgment should be pre- 
served for ornament or shade. 

Sect. 3. If any of the trees designated as aforesaid should 
prove to be private property, and the owners thereof refuse 
to release or convey their interest therein to the municipality, 
the tree warden shall acquire them for the use of the city or 
town, by purchase, if it can be done at a fair price. Failing 
in this, he may, on petition for that purpose, acquire them in 
the same way and manner, with the same right of appeal to 
their owners as in the case of land taken for a highway. 

Sect. 4. Towns and cities may annually appropriate 
money, not exceeding in the aggregate fifty cents for each of 
their ratable polls in the preceding year, to be used by the tree 
warden in planting, pruning, protecting, and, whenever 
necessary, acquiring, shade and ornamental trees within the 
limits of their public ways and grounds. 
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Sect. 5. Whoever desires the cutting or removal, in whole 
or in part, of any public shade or ornamental tree, may apply- 
to the tree warden, who shall give a public hearing upon the 
application, at some suitable time and place, after duly pub- 
lishing and posting notices of the hearing in two or more 
public places in town, and also upon the tree or trees which 
it is desired to cut and remove; provided, however, that the 
tree warden may, if he deems it expedient, grant permission 
for such cutting or removal without a hearing, if the tree or 
trees in question are on a public way outside of the residen- 
tial part of the town limits, such residential part to be deter- 
mined by the tree warden. No tree within such residential 
limit shall be cut by the tree warden except to trim it, or be 
removed by him, without a hearing as aforesaid, the decision 
of the tree warden shall be final. 

Sect. 6. It shall be unlawful to cut, destroy, injure, 
deface, or break, any public shade or ornamental tree, or to 
affix to any such tree a play bill, picture, announcement, 
notice, advertisement, or other device or thing, whether in 
writing or otherwise, or to paint or mark such tree, except for 
the purpose of protecting it, and under a written permit from 
the tree warden, or to negligently or carelessly suffer any 
horse or other beast, driven or being lawfully in a public way 
or place, to break down, injure, or destroy a shade or orna- 
mental tree within the limits of said public way or place, or 
to negligently or willfully, by any other means, break down 
or injure any such tree. 

Sect. 7. Owners of land abutting on the highways, and 
all other persons, are hereby prohibited from burning brush 
within or beside highways without first removing the brush 
such distance from the trees within the highway as not to 
endanger or injure them in any manner. 

Sect. 8. Persons violating any of the provisions of this 
act shall forfeit not less than five nor more than one hundred 
dollars, to be recovered in an action of debt by the tree 
warden or any other person for the benefit of the town or 
city in which the tree is situated, or be fined not less than five 
nor more than one hundred dollars. 
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Sect. 9. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this 
act are hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect upon its 
passage. 

[Approved March 22, 1901.] 



PROVISIONS OF THE PUBLIC STATUTES RELAT- 
ING TO FOREST FIRES. 

If any person shall kindle a fire by the use of firearms, or 
by any other means, on land not his own, he shall be fined 
not exceeding ten dollars ; and if such fire spreads and does 
any damage to the property of others, he shall be fined not 
exceeding one thousand dollars. — Chapter 277, section 4. 

If any person, for a lawful purpose, shall kindle a fire upon 
his own land, or upon land which he occupies, or upon which 
he is laboring, at an unsuitable time, or in a careless and 
imprudent manner, and shall thereby injure or destroy the 
property of others, he shall be fined not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars. — Chapter 277, section 5. 

Whoever shall inform the prosecuting officers of the state 
of evidence which secures the conviction of any person who 
willfully, maliciously, or through criminal carelessness has 
caused any damage by fire in any forest, wood lot, pasture or 
field, shall receive from the state a reward of one hundred 
dollars. The state treasurer shall pay the same to the informer 
upon presentation of a certificate of the attorney-general or 
solicitor that he is entitled thereto. — Chapter 277, section 7. 
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